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There can be no substitute for 
quality in an automobile tire, 
any more than there can be a 
subatitute for knowledge of 
road requirements and how to 
meet them. Under the name, 


Kelly-Springfild, sponge 


and quality combine to make 
a tire as perfect as a motor 
car tire can be made. 


On my 40 h. p. Locomobile, I have driven 
a Kelly-Springfield Tire over 12,000 
miles and I know these tires give a greater 
mileage than any other make I have tried. 
1. H. DOWNES, of Carter Garage Co., NewYork City. 
Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 


your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St.Louis, Detroit, Gincinnati,San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta and Akron, Ohio. 
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Survey of the World 


In the Senate, on 
the afternoon of 
the 22d, the bill 
approving and confirming the agreement 
with Canada for tariff reciprocity was 
passed by a vote of 53 to 27. Voting 
upon proposed amendments and the bill 
consumed two hours and a half. The 
bill as passed is the House bill, without 
change. On Wednesday of this week, 
after the signatures of the Speaker and 
the Clerk of the House’ have been ob- 
tained, it will be signed by the President 
and will become a statute. Only that 
part of it, however, that provides for the 
free entry into this country of print 
paper and of wood pulp not affected by 
export charges will go into effect at 
once; the remainder must wait for the 
approval of Canada’s Parliament. Ac- 
tion at Ottawa has been prevented by the 
obstruction of the Conservative minor- 
ity. It is now expected that Parliament 
will be dissolved, possibly within two 
weeks ; that the Government will appeal 
to the people at a new election, probably 
in October, and that at this election the 
desire of a large majority of Canada’s 
voters for approval of the agreement will 
be clearly exprest. In the Senate, on the 
22d, sixteen amendments were offered 
and rejected. Nearly all of these were 
proposed by Republican insurgents or by 
Mr. Bailey, of Texas, and Mr. Simmons, 
of North Carolina, two of the three 
Democrats who opposed the bill. Most 
of them called for additions to the agree- 
ment’s free list. Several of them were 
rejected by a vote of 16 to 64, and all 
the votes were in the neichborhood of 
these figures. Mr. La Follette’s wool 
revision bill, which he will ask the Sen- 
ate to substitute for the Underwood bill, 
sent over from the House, was offered as 


Final Passage of the 
Reciprocity Bill 


an amendment and rejected, 15 to 64. 
His cotton goods bill shared the same 
fate. Mr. Bailey offered the Farmers’ 
‘ree List bill (passed by the House) 
with some modifications, and saw it laid 
aside by a vote of 15 to 63. Those 
counted for the Reciprocity bill on the 
final vote were three insurgents 
(Messrs. Brown, of Nebraska; Poindex- 
ter, of Washington, and Works, of Cali- 
fornia), eighteen regular Republicans, 
and = thirty-two Democrats. Those 
against it were three Democrats 
(Messrs. Bailey, of Texas; Simmons, of 
North Carolina, and Clarke, of Arkan- 
sas), twelve insurgents and_ twelve 
regular Republicans. As some have as- 
serted that the press favored the bill be- 
cause of its provisions concerning print 
paper, it is pointed out that four of the 
five owners or publishers of newspapers, 
Messrs. Oliver; La Follette, Bristow and 
Dixon, voted in the negative. Mr. 
Hitchcock, the fifth, was counted in the 
affirmative. After the vote, Mr. Penrose 
exprest the opinion that Congress would 
adjourn not later than August Io. 

The agreement was sent to Congress by 
the President on January 26; the con- 
firming bill was passed for the first time 
in the House (221 to 93) on February 
14, and the second time (267 to 89) on 
April 21; it was referred to the Senate 
committee on April 24, and the debate 
in the Senate began on June 14. 

There were several speeches. on the bil! 
last week. Mr. Brown, of Nebraska, 
quoted from speeches made by several of 
his insurgent associates in the tariff de- 
bate of 1909, reading passages directly in 
opposition to their recent assertions and 
arguments. Mr. La Follette attacked the 
press because it had supported proposed 
legislation in which it had a direct pe- 
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cuniary interest. He also continued his 
attack upon President Taft. By 
agreement, final votes upon the Wool 
and the Farmers’ Free: List bills are to 
be taken this week. Predictions as to 
the fate of the first differ; some think 
that Mr. La Follette’s substitute will be 
accepted, and that a conference bill will 
be passed and sent to the President. The 
failure of the second bill is expected. 
There seems to be good authority for the 
assertion that if a bill revising the wool 
and woolen schedule should be laid be- 
fore the President he would veto it. 


ed 

Addressing a _ con- 
vention of the Min- 
nesota Bar Associa- 
tion at Duluth, on the 19th, Attorney- 
General Wickersham said that a Govern- 
ment commission to regulate great 
industrial corporations engaged in inter- 
state trade, as the railways are regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was much to be desired and might be 
absolutely necessary ; also, that it would 
be a question for serious consideration 
whether such a commission should have 
At the begin- 


Federal Regulation 
of Trusts 


power to regulate prices. 
ning he referred to the recent advocacy 
of such official regulation by “the repre- 
sentatives of some of the largest com- 
binations of capital, probably as a means 


of salvation.” The Department of Jus- 
tice, he continued, dealt only with viola- 
tions of the law; a commission’s activi- 
ties would be exerted to prevent viola- 
tions. Congress might declare a rule 
like that prescribed by statute with re- 
spect to railroads, that prices should be 
reasonable and that there should be no 
unjust discrimination. This would be only 
a new application of the principle in ac- 
cordance with which transportation rates 
are subject to official regulation. The 
Sherman act and similar State laws were 
based on the theory that the natural price 
of an article is that which is fixed by the 
operation of the natural law of supply 
and demand, working without artificial 
restraint. “But the fact is,” said Mr. 
Wickersham, “that the law of supply 
and demand does not work and has not 
for many years worked in this country 
in a natural, unrestrained and unfettered 
manner.” Artificial restraint was im- 
posed by the tariff: 
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“Nor is this all. It is probably safe to say 

that in almost every one of the great staple 
industries prices have been for years fixed by 
agreement between the principal producers 
and not by the normal play of free competi- 
tion, even among the domestic producers, nor 
by the unfettered operation of the law of 
supply and demand. The fact seems to be 
that the prices of standard articles of con- 
sumption sold in the United States for a 
number of years past have not been fixed at 
all by the operation of the laws of supply and 
demand or of unrestrained competition, but 
by associations of the producers, without the 
participation of the consumer or the general 
public—that is, without those who have had 
to pay the bill having any voice in fixing the 
price. In this view it is certainly not un- 
reasonable that the purchasing public should 
desire to have some part in determining the 
price it is to pay—in like manner as has been 
recognized to the just with respect to the cost 
of transportation.” 
The supervision of a Federal commis- 
sion was certainly desirable, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, for the effectual regula- 
tion of those who are willing to violate 
the law by taking advantage of conflict 
between State laws and Federal statutes, 
and of those who desire to obey the law, 
but are in doubt by reason of this con- 
flict and of the complexity of State laws. 
The practical difficulties in the way of so 
exercising power over prices as not to 
cause a greater evil than the one for 
which a cure was sought were so great 
that perhaps they were insurmountable. 
Restraint of trade and the growth of 
monopoly had been greatly facilitated by 
“departure from the early rule of law 
that one corporation cannot own stock in 
another.” The ax would be laid at the 
root of the Trust evil if Congress should 
forbid any corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce to acquire stock of any 
other corporation so engaged, and should 
require corporations now owning the 
stock of others to dispose of it within a 
specified period. Speaking at Han- 
cock, Mich., two days later, he said he 
was confident that the great Trusts con- 
demned by the Supreme Court’s recent 
decisions would “be split up into a num- 
ber of separate and distinct parts, no one 
of which shall have any connection with 
or control over any other, and no one of 
which shall have so large a percentage 
of the business as to be anything like a 
monopoly.” Nothing less would meet 
his interpretation of the Supreme Court’s 
decisions. 
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In the course of a 
brief address, on the 
2ist, at the Bull Run 
battlefield, to veterans of both armies, 
President Taft announced that a general 
arbitration treaty with France, like the 
one with Great Britain, would soon be 
signed, and that three other nations 
were about to enter into similar agree- 
ments. Having said that men who had 
fought in war knew what it was and 
wanted no more of it, he continued: 
“Therefore I look to you veterans of the 
Civil War to aid in the movement for peace. 
| am glad to announce here today that as 
lngland has agreed to enter into an arbitra- 
iion treaty with the United States, France 
has signified her willingness to enter into the 
same treaty. Both treaties will be signed 
within ten days, and I expect to be able to 
announce within a few days that three other 
nations have entered into the agreement. 
This news I bring to the veterans of a real 
war, because I know they will most appreci- 
ate permanent peace. 
He did not name the three additional 
nations, but it is thought at Washington 
that they are Germany, Holland and 
Sweden. Japan may eventually join 
them, but negotiations with that nation 
are said to have been thus far oaly tenta- 
tive. The signing of the treaties with 
Great Britain and France will not be de- 
layed by the absence of Ambassadors 
Bryce and Jusserand from Washington. 
The first will sign at his summer home 
in Maine, and the second in Paris. If 
the signatures can be attached and the 
official copies exchanged in time, the 
treaties will be submitted to the Senate 
for ratification before the end of the 
present session of Congress. 


New Arbitration 
Treaties 


Jf 
—_— Owing to reports in 
Cuba that the ap- 


in Cuba . = 

proaching visit of the 
Secretary of War had been suggested in 
connection With plans for intervention, 
President Taft, on the 18th, directed 
Secretary Knox to send to the American 
Minister at Havana, for publication, a 
statement in which, after reference to 
these reports and the expression of a de- 
sire “to put an end, once for all, to un- 

warranted political innuendo,” he said: 
“The work of raising the ‘Maine,’ which has 
heen carried on by army engineers, was some- 
thing which the Secretary of War naturally 
esired to inspect, and it was deemed, more- 
er, convenient that the Secretary of War 
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and his party should in returning from Pan 
ama take advantage of the occasion to pay a 
friendly visit to the republic of Cuba, the best 
interests of which the United States has so 
deeply at heart, and to exchange courtesies 
with the Cuban Government. ‘The Govern- 
ment of the United States has thought it not 
worth while to deny the false stories of possi- 
ble intervention which have been circulated in 
certain sections of the press, the fact being 
that no such question has been the subject of 
consideration by that Government, whose sole 
concern in relation to Cuban affairs in recent 
years has been that in the rapid development 
of the splendid resources of Cuba, which will 
be viewed in the United States with so much 
pleasure, the process of exploitation should be 
ever safeguarded by that wise and deliberate 
economic policy so essential to financial and 
political stability.” 


Giuseppe Garibaldi, who was a com- 
mander under Madero in Mexico, says 
he has been invited to do similar work 
in Cuba. Andre, owner of the anti- 
Government paper, E/ Dia, in Havana, 
has been sued for criminal libel by Presi- 
dent Gomez’s secretary and General 
Monteagudo, head of the Rural Guard, 
the paper having asserted that both were 
being enriched by corruption. 


& 





oe There is fear in 
Unhappy Condition if , : ¢ 
. Mexico of anothe1 

of Mexico : 
revolution or of 
civil war. Ih many places there have 


been bloody controversies between Fed- 
eral soldiers and the Maderist troops, 
who refuse to lay down their arms, be- 
ing dissatisfied with their pay. Some of 
these Maderists have joined the Magon- 
ist brigands, one party of whom was 
raiding ranches west of El Paso last 
week, while another was threatening the 
city of Parral. Labor conditions cause 
unrest. Many industries in the north 
are paralyzed. By August 1 all the coal 
mines in Coahuila will be closed, it may 
be for several months. Thus 30,000 men 
will be thrown out of work. Salvador 
Madero, the leader’s uncle, who em- 
ployed 6,000, closed his mines last week. 
The bakers’ strike in Vera Cruz, fol- 
lowed by a large increase of wages, has 
nearly doubled the price of bread there. 
Maderist leaders complain that De la 
Barra is weak and negligent. The lead- 
er’s brother Gustavo holds him respon- 
sible for the killing of so many persons 
at Puebla, week before last. General 
Rascon, Minister of War, and his assist- 
ant, have resigned. Maderists disliked 
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them. It is expected that Dr. Vasquez 
Gomez, Minister of the Interior, will 
soon retire because a stronger man is 
wanted in his place. Owing mainly to 
Maderist hostility, Gen Bernardo Reyes 
has released the leader from the agree- 
ment which provided that he should be 
Minister of War in the new Govern- 
ment. He insists upon withdrawing, but 
says he does not think of being a presi- 
dential candidate, because a heated cam- 
paign, with two or three candidates, 
would cause war. Several foreigners 
have been killed recently. There has 
been anarchy in Torreon, and the Ger- 
man and Spanish governments have 
directed their subjects to leave the State 
of Coahuila. All of them are departing, 
and a majority are going to San An- 
tonio. The complaints of twenty-five 
German families having been sent to 
Berlin, the German Government is mak- 
ing an investigation. Ranches and fac- 
tories in the Puebla district have been 
looted by Maderist soldiers, workmen 
and peons. A plot for the assassination 


of General Reyes has been discovered. 


% 


At the beginning of the 
present week the fall of 
President Simon’s Gov- 
ernment in Hayti seemed near at hand. 
The revolutionists, moving southward, 
had captured cities 20 miles from the 
capital, towns nearer to it had revolted, 
Simon was very ill, and his soldiers were 
deserting. On the 18th, Gonaives and 
St. Mare turned against the Government, 
and Simon’s army, defeated in the north, 
began its retreat to the capital. Two 
days later, Cape Haytien was taken by 
the rebels, who looted the place and mis- 
treated many of its inhabitants. For- 
eigners were protected only by the armed 
yacht “American,” commanded by Evans 
R. Dick, a New York broker, interested 
in the construction of a new railroad in 
Hayti, who had sold the vessel to Simon 
and had come to deliver it. Many found 
refuge on board, but Mr. Dick, desiring 
to use (if necessary) the yacht’s guns, 
was not released from the bond, held by 
our Government, requiring him to make 
no use of them. Simon fled southward 
to the capital on a German steamship, 
accompanied by his Minister of War, who 
persisted in going on to Jamaica. For 


Hayti’s Rebels 
Winning 
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this he was removed from office and be 
came an exile. Our Government, which 
had one gunboat in Haytian waters, sent 
three more warships with the least possi- 
ble delay. 

as 


In his recent message to 
Congress, President 
Restrepo, of Colombia, 
said there had been no adjustment of the 
differences with the United States relat- 
ing to the secession of Panama. He rec- 
ommended a resort to arbitration.——- 
Peru’s Legation in Colombia’s capita’ 
was attacked, last week, by a mob, owing 
to the alleged encroachment of Peru 
upon territory which Colombia claims. 
——Peru’s Congress is divided. The 
group opposing the Government organ- 
ized by itself after the riots at the open- 
ing session. In Paraguay there are 
signs of an approaching revolution in the 
interest of Colonel Jara, the dictator re- 
cently deposed and appointed amBassa- 
dor to several European countries.—— 
Chili’s two new battleships will be built 
by an English firm. The bids from the 
United States were too high. Ameri- 
can capitalists, with offices in New York, 
are constructing a railroad in Uruguay, 
from the Brazilian border at San Luis to 
the port of Colonia, which is near Buenos 
Ayres. There are to be 376 miles of 
main line and 50 miles of branches. A 
concession for ninety years guarantees a 
minimum return of 3% per cent. on an 
invested capital of about $45,000 a mile. 

No trace of Castro has been found 
in Venezuela, Colombia or the neighbor- 
ing countries. 


South America 


& 

The long discussed ques 
tion of whether the Pre- 
mier really had received 
guarantees from the King to exercise his 
prerogative of the creation of peers in 
support of the veto bill is settled in the 
affirmative. It was not expected that 
Mr. Asquith would show his hand until 
Monday, when the bill would come again 
before the House of Commons, but he 
chose to anticipate the disclosure in an 
informal manner by a personal letter to 
the leader of the Opposition, written the 
day after the veto bill had been passed 
in the House of Lords with the amend- 
ments added there: 


The Veto Bill 
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Dear Mr. BALFrour—I think it is courteous 
and right, before any public decisions are an- 
nounced, to let you know how we regard the 
political situation. When the Parliament bill, 
in the form which it has now assumed, re- 
turns to the House of Commons, we shall be 
compelled to ask that house to disagree with 
the Lords’ amendments. : 

In the circumstances, should the necessity 
arise, the Government will advise the King 
to exercise his prerogative to insure the pass- 
ing into law of the bill in substantially the 
same form in which it left the House of Com- 
mons, and His Majesty has been pleased to sig- 
nify that he will consider it his duty to ac 
cept and act on that advice. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. H. Asguirtu. 

The object of this disclosure was doubt- 
less to prevent the recalcitrant members 
of the House of Lords from going to 
extremes in their opposition to the bill. 
Some, however, are still determined to 
put up a fight. Prominent among these 
is Lord Halsbury, who, in spite of his 
eighty-six years, made a_ passionate 
speech in defense of the privileges of the 
Lords on the third reading of the bill, 
in the course of which he said: 


“It has been suggested that the King has 
been applied to to make as many Peers as 
are necessary to force the bill thru this House. 
To put it plainly, I regard the suggestion as a 
gross violation of Parliamentary decency. 
When I was a young man the King’s name 
was seldom mentioned. After the bill is 
passed this will be a mere apparition of the 
House of Lords. It would be long before | 
would consent to sit in such an assembly. 

“The people outside do not know what is 
going on. They do not know that the Con- 
stitution and the country are in peril, as well 
as the lives and liberties of his Majesty's sub- 
jects. It is the most momentous legislation 
| have come across in sixty years’ experience 
in politics. It is an attempt of one house to 
abolish the other. It is not a question of 
party; it is a question of the life or death of 
the Constitution.” 


The workmen's pension 
law, which came into 
force this month, is 
meeting with stubborn resistance from 
the class it was intended to benefit. The 
“Syndicate” or Central Federation of 
Labor is conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign against it, and organized riots 
have broken out in many places. At 
Troyes a mob of 10,000 union men 
attempted to storm the prefecture, and 
the soldiers had great difficulty in driv- 
ing them back. According to the law 
the employer, when he pays the wages, is 
bliged to put upon the card of the em 
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ployee stamps representing the contribu- 
tion of both parties to the pension fund. 
In many places the workmen failed to 
register for pensions and refused to take 
out cards. Embarrassment was also 
caused by the failure of the Government 
to provide the cards and stamps in sufh- 
cient numbers at the time needed. On 
account of these impediments the em- 
ployers in some cases paid over the 
wages in full and in others kept back an 
amount equivalent to the pension con- 
tributions. The farm laborers common- 
ly resent the contributions required as a 
new kind of Government tax, and altho 
the new law applies to domestic servants, 
housekeepers generally are reluctant to 
put it into operation. On the Ist of July, 
when the law went into effect, the Min- 
ister of Labor reported that the number 
of workmen and peasants registered was 
5,417,978. Of this number over a mil- 
lion and a half had themselves made ap- 
plication for registration. The total 
number of persons to whom the law 1s 
applicable was estimated in advance at 
about 12,000,000. The national council 
of the Unified Socialist party has de- 
clared against the pension law, objecting 
particularly to the requirement of con- 
tributions from the workingmen, the 
small amount of the pension, the ad- 
vanced age at which the pensions become 
receivable, and the use of the identifica- 
tion book, stating the employment and 
wages of the individual during his whole 
life. In the discussion of the subject in 
the Socialist council, M. Jaurés protested 
vigorously against this repudiation by 
the Socialist party, declaring that it had 
been carried by the aid of the Socialist 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
who were definitely instructed by the 
Socialist congress of Nimes to vote for 
it, and that it would be dishonorable for 
the party now to repudiate it and inter- 
fere with its application. He was op- 
posed and defeated, however, by his old 
antagonist, M. Guesde, who declared 
that it was contrary to the Socialist 
principles to require contributions from 
the workingmen, and that the Socialist 
party would assume no responsibility for 
a bourgeois government. The build- 
ing trades of Paris declared a general 
strike on July 9, which is still on. About 
5,000 men are out and numerous cases 
of assault on those who continue work 
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are reported. The sabotage on the 
state railroads continues to impede traffic 
and make travel dangerous. Between 
October and July, 2,936 cases of mali- 
cious mischief on the railroads have 
been reported, and only two men have 
been brought to trial. Wires are cut, 
telegraph posts sawed thru and signals 
displaced with alarming frequency. 
Many attempts have been made to wreck 
trains by placing stones, ironware or 
boards across the track. At Chartres 
the railway superintendent saw three 
men place a large wooden beam on the 
track outside the station in the after- 
noon. One of the men was a soldier be- 
longing to the 102d Regiment. This in- 
dicates the extent to which the anti- 
militarist propaganda has found favor in 
the army. 
& 

The series of conversa- 
tions intended to settle 
the status and future of 
Morocco was begun in Berlin on July 9 
between the French Ambassador, M. 


The Morocco 
Question 


Jules Cambon, and the German Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Herr von 


Kiderlen-Waechter. Nothing concerning 
their tenor is officially given out to the 
public, so the accounts of the progress of 
the negotiations published in the newspa- 
pers are largely speculative. It is said 
that Germany has made a demand for 
compensation on an astonishingly liberal 
scale for relinquishing its claim upon 
Agadir and other Moroccan terri- 
tory; nothing less than the cession 
of the coast of French Kongo as far 
back as the Sanga River, with the 
contingent reversion of France over the 
Kongo state. This would cut off the 
French possessions from the sea and 
open the way for an extension of German 
Kamerun over a large part of central 
Africa. This demand is regarded as pre- 
posterous in England as well as in 
France, and has revived English sym- 
pathy for “France, which hitherto has 
been noticeably less cordial than it was 
in 1906, when the two countries were 
prepared to stand together against Ger- 
many even in the event of war. This 
feeling found expression quite unexpect- 
edly in a speech made at a Mansion din- 
ner to Lombard street financiers by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since 
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Lloyd-George is a decided peace man and 
not directly concerned with foreign 
affairs, his carefully prepared remarks on 
this point, quoted below, are regarded as 
a significant declaration of the intention 
of the British Government to support 
France in this crisis: 

“I believe it essential in the highest inter- 
ests, not merely of this country, but of the 
world, that Great Britain should at all hazards 
maintain her place and prestige among the 
great Powers. Her potent influence has been 
many times in the past, and may yet be in the 
future, invaluable for the cause of human 
liberty. It has more than once in the past 
redeemed Continental nations, who are some- 
times too apt to forget that service, from 
overwhelming disaster and even from national 
extinction. - 

“I would make great sacrifices to preserve 
peace. I conceive nothing that would justify 
the disturbance of international good-will ex- 
cept questions of the gravest national moment ; 
but if a situation were to be enforced upon us 
in which peace could only be preserved by the 
surrender of the great and beneficent Position 
that Great Britain has won by centuries of 
heroism and achievement—by allowing Great 
3ritain to be treated where her interests were 
vitally affected as if she were of no account 
in the cabinet of nations—then I say emphat- 
ically that peace at that price would be a hu- 
miliation intolerable for a great country like 
ours to endure.” 

The German gunboat “Panther” 
has not been withdrawn from the harbor 
of Agadir, as was announced, but re- 
mains there, together with the gunboat 
“Eber” and the cruiser “Berlin.” The 
German officers are said to be making 
hunting trips into the mountains. 
Since the occupation of Alkazar by the 
Spanish troops there have been many 
complaints of friction with the French 
there. The French consular agent was 
arrested by the Spanish patrol for carry 
ing a rifle and conducted to the police 
station. The Spanish Government has 
exprest its regrets for the mistake. 
Later a French lieutenant who was trv- 
ing to stop some deserters from his 
native force was seized and maltreate«| 
by Spanish soldiers. For this also the 
Spanish Government has apologized. 

& 


The Persian Govern- 
ment has an imsurrec- 
tion on its hands which 
is likely to prove serious, since it is head- 
ed by Mohammed Ali Mirza, the de- 
posed Sultan, and apparently backed by 
Russia. In 1g09, when the Constitution- 


Revolt in Persia 
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alists captured Teheran, he took refuge 
in the Russian legation and was allowed 
io leave the country under Russian pro- 
tection. The new Government having 
made his little son Shah, granted him a 
liberal pension on condition that he re- 
frain from intrigue, and the Russian 
Government formally pledged itself to 
“take effective measures to prevent polit- 
ical agitation against Persia.” The ex- 
iled Sultan, who is only thirty-nine years 
old, has been living in Odessa, but left 
there some weeks ago, by permission of 
the Russian Government, for Baden, 
near Vienna, on account of his health. 
\ week ago his brother, Salar Ed Dow- 
leh, instigated a rising at Hamadan and 
proclaimed him Shah. Shiraz, Kerman- 
shah and other cities of Western Persia 
are also said to be in revolt. Suddenly 
Mohammed Ali appeared at Astrabad, 
having been conveyed across the Caspian 
Sea by a Russian vessel and landed at 
the obscure port of Gumesh Tepe. Ac- 
cording to St. Petersburg despatches the 
ex-Shah was received with wild enthu- 
siasm by the people of Astrabad, and 
will soon march to the capital. The Gov- 
ernment had already sent 2,000 Bakh- 
tiari troops against Salar Ed Dowleh 
and his Kurdish insurgents in the West, 
so it is not in a condition to withstand 
an attack from the east by Mohammed 
Ali and his Turcomans. But the Gov- 
ernment, with the approval of Parlia- 
ment, has proclaimed martial law and is 
raising a volunteer force to march 
against the dethroned Shah. A Russian 
force is being mobilized at Tiflis to oc- 
cupy the Province of Azerbaijan. Tabriz 
is still occupied by a Russian garrison, 
and Kasvin and Ardebil have never been 
evacuated since their occupation by the 
Russians over two years ago. The Rus- 
sian papers declare that constitutional 
government has proved a failure in Per- 
sia, and that the time has come for 
Russia to assume full control of northern 
Russia. In the south the British are in- 
creasingly active. A British field force is 
operating in Baluchistan and Southern 
Persia in order to prevent the telegraph 
line from being destroyed by predatory 
bands and guns from being imported 
into Afghanistan. Within the past 


month Afghans have been sending cara- 
Vans across Persian territory to the 
'f of Oman and the Persian Gulf to 
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receive importations of arms from 
Europe, and now they are well supplied 
with modern guns and ammunition, so 
the next time the Indian army has to in- 
vade Afghanistan it will be a more seri- 


ous affair than ever before. The arms, 
some of which are made in England, are 
first shipped to Oman, port of Muscat, 
and from there smuggled by native boats 
to points on the other side of the gulf. 
France is unwilling to give the British 
control over the trade of Muscat, so the 
best they can do is to try to catch the 
gun runners as they leave or land. The 
coast is now patrolled bv a British 
squadron consisting of five cruisers, be- 
sides smaller vessels, and very few 
dhows escape being overhauled and 
searched. This watch has now been kept 
up for over a year, and in that time 
14,000 rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition have been seized, and more 
has been thrown overboard to avoid 
capture. 
a 


Rumors .are renewed of 
Foreign Notes an impending invasion 

of Portugal by the mon- 
archists. Captain Couciere is said to have 
collected a well armed and well drilled 
force on the northern border without 
serious opposition from the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. When they cross the border a 
rising of monarchists in the various cities 
of Portugal is expected. The Govern- 
ment is sending troops in large numbers 
to Braga and has asked the Cortes for a 
credit of $1,500,000 for the national de- 
fense. In retaliation for the encourage- 
ment given by the exiled King to these 
counter revolutionary movements, the 
Government proposes to sell the royal 
estate, expecting to realize $5,000,000 
from the property. Amnesty and free- 
dom of residence has been offered by 
the Government to all exiles who within 
forty days present themselves before 
the’ Portuguese consuls in the coun- 
tries where they reside and declare 
their allegiance to the republic. At 
Coimbra disorders have occurred on 
account of a strike of the residents in 
the university there, due to political 
causes. A fire which broke out in 
the Stamboul quarter of Constantinople 
during the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the constitution destroyed a large 
part of that section of the city. 








Recognition 
BY MRS. FRANK A. BRECK 


To have a soul so sensitive it sees a breaking heart 

Where others see a flippant smile, suspecting not the smart ; 
To have the sympathy to know when secret cares oppress, 

Tho burdened ones fling out no sign proclaiming their distress ; 
To recognize the inward shame that shows not in the face— 
The hint of bitterest remorse that others would not trace ; 

To see the disappointment keen where no complaint is heard, 








But hides itself in shadow like a wounded, bleeding bird; 

To see the galling of the chains that hold a soul in thrall, 

To know the desperation of the baffled ere they fall; 

To see the degradation of the soul that good defies, 

To feel the sinfulness of men as smoke will pain the eyes ; 

To know all this--to reach and teach—to cheer and love and soothe, 
To touch to life—to lead the weak along a pathway smooth; 

To show the heart uncomforted where grief and burdens cease, 

To lead the sinning and the sad to purity and peace; 

To make earth’s darkened, narrowed ways all radiant and broad— 
(h, this is love and righteousness—the life that lives for God. 


HlapponFietp, N. J. 


The Morocco Question 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


{The ultimate responsibility for deciding what shall be done about Morocco has by the 
exigencies of the situation been thrown upon Great Britain and this article by a well-known 
writer on international politics shows how the situation now looks from the standpoint of 


London.—EpiTor.] 


tion is seven years old and may be 


| its modern form the Morocco ques- 
said to date from the Anglo-French 


agreement of 1904. But in all its essen- 
tials it ranks among the most venerable 
of European problems. Over a hundred 
vears ago it fixt the attention of Nelson. 
Bismarck, soon after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, singled out Morocco as “a cer- 
tain bone of contention” between the 
Powers; and twenty years ago Lord 
Salisbury prophesied that it would be “as 
great a trouble to Europe and as great a 
menace to the peace of Europe as the 
other Mohammedan countries farther to 
the east used to be twenty or-thirty years 
Both forecasts have come true. 


ago.” 
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Within the last four years the problem 
of Morocco has brought Germany ani 
France to the very verge of war. It has 
now been reopened again by the French 
expedition to Fez, by the Spanish occu- 
pation of Alcazar, and especially by the 
dispatch of a German cruiser to Agadir. 
A new situation has been created, and 
one that will not be closed, even tempo- 
rarily, without some difficulty and man) 
anxious moments of apprehension, while 
the most hardened political speculator 
would hesitate to prophesy the lines along 
which the permanent solution of the Mo 
rocco question, if there ever is any per 
manent solution, will resolve itself. 
What is Morocco? It is the last ref 
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uge of Mohammedan barbarism within 
sight of Europe. Somewhat smaller than 
lexas, with a population of about 5,000,- 
000 souls, a foreign trade of some $30,- 
000,000 a vear, and a public debt of $50,- 
000,000, its importance is out of all keep- 
ing with its size or wealth. There was a 
time when it was little less than the pio- 
neer of Western civilization. Five hun- 
dred years ago the youth of Europe 
locked to its shores to learn its sciences 
and marvel at its arts. Today it is in 
the grip of what is probably the most 
hideous medley of despotism and anarchy 
to he found anywhere on earth. Tax col- 
lecting is the one State industry. No- 
where perhaps is the art of extracting 
blood from a stone so near an exact sci- 
ence as in Morocco. With every fresh 
exaction there is a fresh crop of revolts. 
Perhaps not more than one-fifth of the 
territory is under real subjection to the 
Sultan. Over the distant tribes he has 
no more authority than had the English 
Government in the early years of the 
eighteenth century over the Highland 
clans. Harassed by rebellion and revolt, 


detested by his nominal subjects for a 


cruelty and rapacity that exceed even the 
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generous license accorded to a Moorish 
Sultan, distrusted by the foreign resi- 
dents for his inability to protect them 
against outrage, and met at every turn 
with demands from Europe for guaran- 
tees that he cannot furnish, punishments 
he dare not inflict, and safeguards it is 
out of his power to furnish, Mulai Abd- 
el-Hafid is on the whole the most helpless 
potentate in the world of today. 

And five years ago there were actually 
people who thought and _ said that the 
Morocco problem had been settled by the 
Algeciras Conference. That Conference, 
as a matter of fact, left untouched all its 
essentials. It was summoned to recon- 
cile the pretensions and interests of 
France and Germany. It was not sum- 
moned to lay down a firm and rational 
scheme for Moorish development. The 
Powers that took part in it overlooked 
the fact that, while the views and policies 
of Paris and Berlin were interesting and 
had a European importance, it was the 
Moors themselves who would ultimately 
insist on the largest voice in shaping the 
future of Morocco. But the Conference 
paid little heed to the opinions and rep- 
resentations of the Moorish delegates. 











EL MARANI LEADING HIS COMPANY TO FEZ 
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The distinguished diplomats who wran- 
gled at Algeciras all assumed that the 
main function of Morocco was to provide 
the corpse for an international inquest. 
It was an assumption that other distin- 
guished diplomats have more than once 
made in regard to Turkey; and there ‘is 
the history of I know not how many 
European concerts to prove its fallacious- 
ness. That Morocco would speedily 
avenge herself upon those who had for- 
gotten or derided her hardly occurred to 
any one. Yet to pretend that the Moors 
would readily submit to the reforms 
agreed upon by the Powers was to pre- 
tend that they prefer peace and the do- 
minion of the infidel to their native, tra- 
ditional and _ self-contained anarchy. 
There never was any warrant in Moor- 
ish history for such a delusion. The 
Moor will trade with Christians, and 
allow them for commercial reasons to re- 
side in his country, but he will resist to 
the last everything that tends to estab- 
lish the abomination of a Christian over- 
lordship. He needs the money and the 
money-making enterprises of Europe, 
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but nothing else ; and all Christian Pow- 
ers are equally obnoxious to him when 
they urge him to depart from his ancient 
mode of life or thought, or are in league 
to fasten upon him the rule of the stran- 
ger and the unbeliever. The only Euro- 
pean government that can win his favor 
is the government that will protect him 
from the rest; and he will exploit the 
diplomacy of such a government just so 
long as, and no longer than, it serves hi: 
purposes. Morocco is neither pro-Ger- 
man nor anti-French, except as the one 
attitude or the other may help her to prv- 
serve the fundamentals of Moorish civ- 
ilization. Her settled policy, her in 
stinctive passion, is to be anti-Europeai, 
to maintain an unremitting independence, 
to fight with all the fury of Islamic pride 
and contempt against subjection to Chris- 
tian control. This determination has 


been, if anything, rather hightened than 
modified by all that has happened since 
the Algeciras Conference—by the attacks 
upon the foreign settlement at Casa 
blanca, by the overthrow of Abdul Aziz 
atrocities committed by his 


and the 











SPANISH TROOPS ASLEEP AT ALKAZAR AFTER MARCHING FROM LARACHE 
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brother and successor, by the introduc- 
tion of the international police at the 
forts, and by the total collapse of the 
governmental machinery and the armed 
intervention of France, Spain and Ger- 
many. In any discussion of projects of 
reform in Morocco, in any review of the 
Moorish question as a whole, the first 
thing to bear in mind is that the Moors 
hate nothing so much as the dominion of 
the Christian, that they are a turbulent 
people, confused by many rumors, deeply 
infected with lawlessness, and prone to 
frenzied outbursts of religious and racial 
fanaticism. Under civilized government 
Morocco might be made a prosperous 
and contented country. The potential 
wealth of grain, cotton, gold, copper, 
iron and lead is affirmed by every com- 
petent observer. Yet it remains in a 
drowsy, anarchical state of decrepitude, 
its soil untilled, its mines unworked, its 
people ground down, its means of inter- 
nal communication still restricted to the 
horse and camel, a nation not so much 
dying as committing daily suicide, a per- 
petual Armenia blasted for the jealousies 
of the Powers. 

One could fill a volume with details of 
the plots hatched in the chancellories of 
Europe to gain control of Morocco. It 
would not be a creditable tale, unless, 
perhaps, to the Moors, who have re- 
buffed every approach with a fierceness 
which the centuries have shown them- 
selves powerless to move. On its inter- 
national side the Moorish problem, like 
many other political problems, is mainly 
a matter of geography. Were Morocco 
anywhere but just where it is, there 
would be very little heard of any Mo- 
rocco question. “Kick it out,” as Nelson 
said, “into the Atlantic a hundred miles, 
and the sooner it is colonized by a civil- 
ized Power the better.” Ten years ago 
practically its whole bearing on Euro- 
pean politics lay in the few hundred 
miles of coast line between Tangier and 
the western frontier of Algeria. Even 
today, tho Morocco since then has ac- 
quired many other and more contentious 
points of contact with international rival- 
ries, that part of its territory which faces 
Gibraltar and is nearest to Spain is of 
crucial importance. Gibraltar is only 
half the key to the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean. The other half lies on the 
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Moorish coast; and it was the struggle 
to gain possession of this other half that 
made up two-thirds of the Morocco ques- 
tion as recently as a decade ago. A first- 
class naval Power owning a harbor and 
fortress on the Moorish coast, nearly op- 
posite Gibraltar and almost within gun- 
shot of it, would be able to offset the 
British stronghold, would dispute chan- 
nel on equal terms with the British navy, 
and would, in consequence, seriously 
jeopardize the security of Great Britain’s 
hold over Egypt and the shortest route to 
India. Nelson declared the possession of 
a fort on the Moorish coast to be “a ne- 
cessity” for England in any European 
war. That perhaps is putting it a little 
too strongly, but most people would agree 
that it is ‘‘a necessity” for England, and 
a vital one, to see that no first-class naval 
Power effects a lodgment in Morocco. 
This, then, is Great Britain’s great stra- 
tegic interest in Morocco—to keep the 
Straits clear and to prevent the possibil- 
ity of another, even of a weaker, Gibral- 
tar on the Moorish coast. Clear expres- 
sion was given to this interest in the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904—forti- 
fications between Melilla and the hights 
dominating the right bank of the Sebu 
being specifically forbidden. But, be- 
sides this, Great Britain has a further 
stake in the question of Morocco, a com- 
mercial one. About half the external 
trade of the Shereefian Empire is in Brit- 
ish hands, and it is therefore to Great 
Britain’s interest to see that, whatever 
may be the political future of the coun- 
try, her commerce is not discriminated 
against. In the Anglo-French agreement 
the “open door” and an equality of trad- 
ing opportunities were guaranteed for 
thirty years, and provision was made for 
prolonging the arrangement for further 
periods of five years each. In addition 
to this strategic and eommercial interest 
in Morocco, Great Britain has also a po- 
litical interest. The essence of the Anglo- 
French agreement was to give France a 
free hand in Morocco and Great Britain 
a free hand in Egypt. The French Gov- 
ernment stated that it had no intention 
of changing the political status of the 
Shereefian Empire. On the other hand, 
the British Government recognized the 
special interests of France in Morocco 
owing to the fact that French and Mo- 
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roccan territory marched together. France 
agreed to give the Moorish Government 
every help necessary for administrative, 
economic, financial and military reform, 
and Great Britain pledged her assistance 
to France in securing these objects. As 
Germany for the past six years has set 
herself to obstruct the purposes of the 
Anglo-French agreement, Great Britain 
and France have naturally been thrown 
closer together both in sentiment and in 
policy, and there are today few clearer 
examples of international good faith than 
the steadfastness with which the British 
Government and the British people have 
supported, and intend to keep on sup- 
porting, France thru all the difficulties of 
the Moroccan imbroglio. 

As for France, the proximity of Alge- 
ria and the fact that for 800 miles the 
western frontier of Algeria is the eastern 
frontier of Morocco, give her a deep and 
tangible interest in the tranquillity of 
Morocco. It is an interest which in some 


ways transcends the combined political 
and commercial stake of all the other 
Powers in the future of the country. A 
disturbed Morocco means a restless and 
agitated Algeria, and the possibility of 


France finding herself at any moment 
with a holy war on her hands. More- 
over, the French are naturally desirous 
of cementing Northwest Africa into a 
solid empire, stretching from Algeria to 
Senegal. Their easiest line of connec- 
tion, the line that the railway of the fu- 
ture will follow, lies through territory 
that is claimed by the Moors; and it is 
safe to say that no solution of the Mo- 
rocco problem would be satisfactory to 
France that did not bring this tract of 
land within her sphere of influence. 
Then, again, at Algeciras France claimed 
and received, by virtue of her special po- 
sition, a mandate from the Powers for 
the protection of the persons and prop- 
erty of Europeans in the neighborhood 
of the eight open ports; and in the same 
way the joint Franco-German declara- 
tion of February 9, 1909, recognized that 
“The special political interests of France 
are closely bound up in that country with 
the consolidation of order and of internal 
peace.” 
ambition, if not the actual policy, of the 
Third Republic to bring Morocco, peace- 
fully if possible, under French control ; 


It is undoubtedly the hope and. 
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and that hope and ambition have grown 
all the stronger and the more firmly fixt 
since Germany has apparently committed 
herself to defeating them. 

Next to France the country most di- 
rectly concerned in Morocco is unques- 
tionably Spain. In the first place, she al- 
ready owns four or five stations, among 
them Ceuta and Melilla, on the Moorish 
coast, opposite Gibraltar. Secondly, she 
claims as her own the territory along the 
Atlantic seaboard that interposes between 
Morocco and Senegal. Thirdly, the 
Spanish colony in Morocco is far more 
numerous than either the English or the 
French. Lastly, Spain is Morocco’s near- 
est neighbor in Europe, regards the land 
of the Moors as a reversionary estate, 
and is deeply concerned in its fate for 
reasons of history and sentiment. Mo- 
rocco touches the national emotions of 
Spain as Cuba and the Philippines never 
did; and no Spanish government could 
live a day which could be accused of 
apathy or negligence in maintaining 
Spanish interests in Morocco. 

Germany’s concern in the Shereefian 
Empire is mainly political and derivative 
rather than commercial and _ tangible. 
The Anglo-French and the Franco-Span- 
ish Agreements of 1904 disposed of the 
future of Morocco as tho Germany had n» 
interest in it. The Wiihelmstrasse was 
not consulted as to the terms of those 
conventions and was not officially in- 
formed of their nature and import. It 
was not because of any palpable damage 
to her commercial interests either pres- 
ent or prospective, but because England 
and France and Spain had taken it upon 
themselves to settle the Morocco ques- 
tion without consulting her, that Ger- 
many in 1905 was moved to a strong, 
sudden and effective protest. Every one 
remembers how the Kaiser visited Tan- 
gier to block the progress of French 
penetration; how an acute Franco-Ger- 
man crisis supervened ; how an interna- 
tional conference was summoned at Al- 
geciras to compose it, and how persist- 
ently the German press has followed 
every move of France in Morocco ever 
since with vigilant suspicion. The legit- 
imacy of Germany’s position in the Mor- 
occo entanglement cannot, I think, be 
successfully impugned even if her meth- 
ods of enforcing it may justly be criti- 
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cised. No doubt the Wilhelmstrasse 
would like to possess a port and naval 
base on the Atlantic Coast, but as both 
England and the United States would 
find any such development highly inim- 
ical to their interests, it cannot and will 
not be realized. None the less it is useful 


for Germany to assert herself from time 


to time in Morocco affairs. It gives her 
a chance of testing the strength of the 
Anglo-French entente for one thing. 
For another it enables. her to put a very 
severe pressure upon France without 
risk to herself. Morocco is the point 
where the French shoe pinches and the 
German calculation is that if only she 
treads heavily and persistently enough 
on that point, France will agree to “com- 
pensate” her in other directions—in the 
Near East for instance and in connection 
with the Bagdad railway. At all events 
a vigorous display of German interests 
in Morocco demonstrates once more the 
impossibility of leaving the Wilhelm- 
strasse out of the reckoning in any mat- 
ter in which it declares itself to be inter- 


ested, assures to Germany her “place in 
the sun,” and enables her to remind 
France that friendship with England is 
but a poor protection against the effects 
of enmity with Germany. All this makes 


*Morotco a center of exciting and tor- 


tuous diplomacy and as the Act of Al- 
geciras, which was designed to buttress 
and improve the status quo in Morocco, 
has clearly broken down mainly because 
the status quo itself has collapsed, 
Europe is left face to face with a situa- 
tion not indeed perilous but full of un- 
pleasant possibilities. With France. 
Spain and Germany in armed occupation 
of portions of Moorish territory, the 
problem of Morocco may fairly be said 
to be entering on a new phase. If there 
were any chance of its proving a final 
phase, it would be some consolation. But 
finality and Morocco are now regarded 
by the statesmanship of Europe as mu- 
tual contradictions ; and while nobody is 
seriously alarmed by the turn events 
have taken nobody professes to see its 
ultimate outcome. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Live Conscience 


BY HARRY KEMP 


Tue Dead Man lay beneath the mold, 
But still his spirit knew 

The soft stir of each blade of grass 
As toward the sun it grew; 


He heard the far-flung church bells ring, 
He heard the joyous sound 

Of children’s voices, as they played 
Above, on April ground,— 

And he felt the little, red-tipped worm 
Go nosing round and round. 


He felt the Winter rain drip down; 
It ached against his bones— 

And his was not a plight where one 
Might ease oneself with groans, 


For he had to lie forever dumb 
There in the dreadful tomb 

Till all the graves gaped open wide 
At the crashing Trump of Doom, 


Till interminable Time had flown 
And the universe grew gray 

Ere the finger of Eternity 
Would touch his eyes with day. 


He could not move, he could not weep, 
Nor might one finger strive 

To lift itself,—he cou!d not sleep 
For his Conscience kept alive: 


His dreadful Conscience kept alive 
(Oblivion held no term) 

And it preyed upon his spiriz worse 
Than Midnight or the Worm: 


Oh, if this be what men call “Death” 
I do not wish to die 

Till the sun goes out like an unfilled lamp, 
And God folds up the sky! 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 





\ WATERFALL IN HARRIMAN PARK 
\ turn in the road brings one upon a waterfall, splashing its spray in the sun 





The Opening of Harriman Park 


BY E. STAGG WHITIN, Ps.D. 


{The park here described by the chairman of the Parks and Playgrounds Committee of 
the Municipal Art Society of New York preserves for the people forever a beautiful stretch 


of country along the Hudson River. 


er sun setting over the Ramapos 

shone full upon two figures—one 

a youth, the other a man of ma- 
ture years—standing out on a platform 
raised upon the Bear Mountain plateau 
for the occasion. The long swing of the 
winding Hudson, a mile below, with An- 
thony’s Nose abutting gave background 
to the drama. ‘In the name of my 
mother .’ the young man was saying 
amid the shriek of the boats on the river ; 
“In the name of the State . the 
elder was responding, as a small packet 
passed from one to the other. . “by 
this act you have conveyed a fortune and 
a domain.” The cannon boomed and the 


flags of two States floated in the breeze. 


symbolic of the fact that the States of 
New York and New Jersey were the 
richer for this simple act of a modest, re- 
tiring boy, who at the behest of his 
mother had presented the new state park 
and thus consummated the long cherished 
plan of his late father, E. H. Harriman. 
When Mr. Harriman was asked some 
years before his death what he intended 
to do with his wealth, he laughingly 
asked the question, “Which do you think 
the public would like best, libraries or 
parks?” Last September Averell Harri- 
man made answer by this deed and 
George W. Perkins in receiving the gift, 
as chairman of the Palisade Park Com- 
mission, answered for the public that 
they liked it well—so well, in fact, that 
from public donation and _ legislative 
grant $3,000,000 more was freely to be 
added for extension and maintenance. 
The plateau of Bear Mountain, where 
this “christening” was held, gives a fit- 
ting introduction to any appreciation of 
the beauties of the Harriman Park. The 
view from this hight, surpassing as it 
does the far-famed one from old West 
Point, extends from the Storm King to 
Haverstraw and over to the Connecticut 


It is a benefaction that will greatly increase in value 
and usefulness as the years go on.—EpiTor.] 


hills. Up the steep incline from the 
river winds a fine carriage road, and 
when plans mature a formal entrance for 
pedestrians, with fountains, rustic seats 
and cosy resting places, will join the pla- 
teau with the boat landing on the river. 
Here the day boats will stop in that not 
far distant day when the plateau will be 
covered with its tent city, a breathing 
spot for the many from the great city. 
Close by the mountain and the plateau 
nestles Lake Surprise, splashing its clear 
waters far above the river and recalling 
to the historically wise the Hessian troop 
who in Revolutionary days tinged the 
waters with their blood. It took a By- 
ron to picture the Rhine so that the im- 
agination of the people was touched—no 
prose will do justice to the natural 
grandeur of this Hudson panorama, 
which surpasses far the castled Rhine. 
Not alone from this Bear Mountain 
plateau, but also from many points 
on the roads that lead back thru 
the park do you catch those  sup- 
erb views of the winding river. 
across the low marshes with the 
hills beyond. These same roads turn in- 
land and wend their way toward Arden 
—eight miles across the wooded hills and 
grassy valleys. In the spring these val- 
leys are white with blossoms and the 
hills a mass of shaded foliage. Numer- 
ous brooks and streams gurgle among 
the bushes. A turn in the road. brings 
one upon a waterfall, splashing its spray 
in the sun. The woods are still wild— 
squirrels, song birds and some game are 
common, and a proper system of protec- 
tion and preservation of the native wild 
life, once introduced in the park, would 
fill it again with larger birds and game, 
such as deer, woodcock and partridge. 
Some forestry work has already been 
done in the neighborhood of the roads. 
Mr. Harriman was the first to undertake 
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A VIEW FROM THE UPLANDS 
The lover of nature finds the same large variety of silva, fauna and flora as is common to the 
Appalachian Range in general 


the proper care of forest lands under Mr. 
Pinchot’s system, and the continuation of 
this work seems assured. Plans are be- 
ing arranged to allow the Yale School of 
Forestry to make experiments this sum- 
mer in this direction, which will be of 
mutual benefit to the school and the park 
forest. Road building is much needed 
in the park today, tho some stretches are 
the finest in Orange County; this is true 
of the road from Southfield to Arden, 
which is level, well drained, and ditched 
and has stood the test of all seasons, ne- 
cessitating little repair, and is a sample 
of what the roads thru the park should 
be made and how they should be kept. 
Besides the streams picture lakes are 
numerous, and more can be formed arti- 
ficially with little expense to the State. 
About these a very wonderland may be 
developed, both for the simple camper 
and for the luxurious motorist. Walking 
parties are even today common among 
these Ramapo hills, and the lover of 
nature, be he naturalist or not, finds as 


in a tangled garden the same large vari- 
ety of silva, fauna and flora as 1s com- 
mon to the Appalachian Range in gen- 


eral. The frequency of hemlock and 
pines keeps the park green even in win- 
ter, when the rugged ‘hills shake off the 
snow and frown down upon the way- 
farer on the roads. 

The pilgrim to the park from New 
York City must either take the Erie to 
Southfield or Arden and then go east, or 
try it by the West Shore Railroad to 
Haverstraw or Fort Montgomery. By 
motor from the city the well-beaten track 
to Haverstraw or Tuxedo will make 
possible a thirty-mile turn about the 
park. 

Visitors to the park this summer will 
probably be confused as to where the 
park really is, especially if inquiry 
of the farmer who happens to reside in 
the central portion of the park area 
brings the response, “This ain’t no park ; 
I own it.” It is therefore essential to 
bear in mind that the Palisade Park 
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Commission today possesses the power 
to condemn and the money to pay for 
most of the land lying between Arden 
and the river and from Haverstraw to 
Newburgh. The commission so far has 
only come into the possession of the land 
given outright by Mrs. Harriman or 
ceded by the Prison Commission. The 
rest is to be secured by purchase or legal 
process. Such processes are slow indeed, 
still thankful must we be that a begin- 
ning has been made, and that, under the 
successful developments planned by the 
Palisade Park Commission, its natural 
beauties will become more and more ac- 
cessible to all the denizens of the great 
city. Those new custodians of the park 
have a large and arduous task and little 
suggestive precedent to follow, unless it 
be that they will guide their work by the 
spirit which animated the gift which 
made this park possible. The motive, 


phrased by one who knew Mr. Harriman 
maybe better than he knew himself, was 
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the desire “to live and to let live—to de- 
velop and make better, to share and to 
improve and to add to the pleasure of 
others.” 

It may seem that little more than these 
gifts have been consummated; still, even 
in this consummation there is a very pro- 
found significance. The movement for 
the conservation of national resources 
was conceived as the retention by the 
people of their few remaining posses- 
sions. By this gift has been returned to 
the public domain. lands where even by 
the Indian deeds it is proved that private 
possession. was recognized before the 
white man discovered this country ; still, 
the significance is broader yet should we 
stop but a minute to consider it. In Eng- 
land great estates have been left to the 
Crown; in this case the heir is the Sov- 
ereign People. The burden of wealth 
may bear but lightly where there is so 
worthy an heir and so deserving an issue. 


New Yorx City. 





PASTURE LANDS IN HARRIMAN PARK 
In the spring these valleys are white with blossoms and the hills a mass of shaded foliage 








Some Phases of the Modern Japanese 
Literature 


BY YONE NOGUCHI 
{The rise of a new literature in our own time under the combined stimulus of national- 


ism and imperialism is a phenomenon worthy of attention, and this glimpse of its character 
and motives is of interest since the works themselves are as yet sealed books to us.— 


Epitor.] 


HE China-Japan war came too early 
7 to inspire our Japanese literature 
to make any decided turn; the lat- 

ter was yet in its teens. (You must 
know that Dr. Tsubouchi’s “Types of 
Students” of Meiji 18th, 1885, was the 
first new novel in the modern meaning, 
the dawning light of the present Japa- 
nese literature.) As the China-Japan war 
was an inevitable or necessary thing po- 
litically for Japan, it did some service for 
our literature, however, upon which I 
reflect with a sense of gratitude. The 
tiresome repetition of Rohan Koda’s 
idealism, and of the late Koyo Ozaki’s 
vaguely called idealism, which benefited 
and at the same time troubled themselves 
under the reminiscence of the literature 


of the Tokugawa feudal age, came then 
to a sudden stop, to be replaced by the 


temporary war literature. The war, 
however, a small affair in comparison 
with the next war that we fought with 
Russia, none the less vivified the nation; 
there is nothing like war to clear the na- 
tional consciousness and to develop the 
sense of responsibility. The writers and 
novelists, whom the country had treated 
hitherto as if they were a sort of black 
sheep, in a measure vindicated them- 
selves, most suddenly becoming the im- 
portant factors or moving spirits of the 
nation. The circulation of papers and 
books doubled and trebled; it was the 
time for those who made their livelihood 
by writing. Large magazines like the 
Taiyo, Sinshosetsu, Bungeikurabu and 
others, which prosperously exist today, 
were then started, and the field of action 
for writers was enlarged. It is from the 
time of the China-Japan war that the 
reading habit or interest became rooted 
and the real approach of literature and 
the people. was thought not impossible ; 
and that is not a small thing at all. 

The war was over, peace returne:l; 
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and the literature, too, came back to its 
former place in spite of itself, disappoint- 
ing the critics who prophesied the dawn 
of a new literature. Literature must 
create its own salvation with a creative 
impulse and inner force, and it is clear 
that material help alone cannot make it 
start toward a new advance. However, 
Koyo Ozaki’s superficial realism had al- 
ready reached a point where it must make 
some turn. As I said, it was superficial 
because its observation did not enter into 
Life’s meaning, and fancy and imagina- 
tion were exprest only thru the seem- 
ing realism. When the Conception Nov- 
els, or Kwannen Shosetsu, as we called 
them, began to be talked about, it seemed 
that our realism had taken one forward 
step. The Kwannen Shosetsu aimed at 
presenting some sort of conception of 
life, as the name indicates ; however, it is 
not the same with Rohan Koda’s ideal- 
ism, which was abstract and visionary, 
and evolved from his ancient view of 
morality and belief. The former was 
more individual, founded on matter of 
fact. If our realism had been the real 
realism in the modern meaning, it might 
not have found a meeting point with 
such a school; but it grew somewhat 
deeper with its help. The late Bizan 
Kawakami; Kyoka Izumi, who, how- 
ever, soon gave it up for a school of his 
own establishment, that of a fantastic 
ghostliness; Ryuro Hirotsu, who used 
his own psychology objectively and told 
more of the darker side of human life, 
especially in his “Imado Shinju” ; Chiku- 
sho Bara and others, are the well-known 
names that were active under a rough 
classification of Conception Novelists. 
Koyo Ozaki, who appeared at once to be 
exhausted in his belief and unable to 
make any new attempt, came out with his 
memorial works, “Tajo Takon,” or 
“Much Passion and Much Enmity,” in 
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1886; ‘Konjiki Yasha,” or “The Gold 
Demon,” in 1887, which were no small 
ornaments to the literature of the period 
of Japan’s youth, which actually came to 
a close some ten or a dozen years ago. 
In those works Mr. Ozaki fully proved 
that his realism could acquit itself 
very well of the charge of superficiality ; 
and he died after reaping a great fame, 
which he had won already in his early 
age, but which afterward reached the 
highest mark. ‘Konjiki Yasha” is the 
story of a struggle between love and 
money; it was dramatic enough to be- 
come popular. And the psychological 
delineation escaped nakedness thru the 
most beautiful writing. We can say we 
saw that the real office of a novelist was 
to present the real picture of life, and the 
day of estheticism was doomed. The 
new literature which was promised at the 
time of the China-Japan war could not 
get into shape ; but our literature of nov- 
els advanced from the realistic to the 
psychological. It was five or six years 
after the war that we began to make the 
real approach to life and nature, or their 
true understanding, most important. 

It might be not far wrong to say that 
new Japan and also the Russia-Japan 
war were the creation of the Western 
countries. And again I say that our new 
literature and ‘“‘naturalism” that swept 
and are. still sweeping over Japan are 
nothing but the Western creation; what 
an influence and mystery the Western 
literature worked! We began to fight 
with Russia when we had reached man- 
hood not only as a nation, but also in our 
literature. Our loss of dream and ideal 
was hastened by the big war we engaged 
in; we spilled a tremendous amount of 
blood, countless numbers of human lives 
disappeared as morning dews, and we 
soon went under the almost unbearable 
national debts, the saddest side of which 
became visible immediately. The cost 
of living almost doubled after the war; 
and our morality and old belief were 
sadly disturbed under the most untrust- 
worthy prosperity, a mirage that was 
hound fo disappear, which temporarily 


ensued from the so-called great war suc- . 


cess. The financial crisis produced many 
suicides; and the sad destiny of being a 
poor country was printed on each mind. 
What gain had we from the war? we 
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asked. The glorious side which shone 
at the beginning of the war was now re- 
placed by the reverse; the country and 
life appeared at once to be a tragedy it- 
self. We became pessimists ; at least we 
felt a deeper interest in the seamy side 
of humanity. 

The war was not only a war of the 
Far East; there was no time before in 
fact when we could approach the West- 
ern minds as in the war time. Tokyo 
appeared in spirit not to be in the Orient 
but somewhere in Europe; London, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and others were her 
neighboring cities within arm’s reach. 
It was a strange phenomenon that the 
Japanese writers and literary men burned 
incense and knelt in devotion right be- 
fore Turgenieff, Tolstoi, Gorky and 
others, while on the other hand the coun- 
try was cursing Russia and calling her 
the most barbarous of countries. I think 
there was no other writer like Gorky 
whose work made such a strong impres- 
sion; and so many of them have been 
translated since the war. Turgenieff 


and Tolstoi were already known in Japan 
in early 1887; but the study of their 


books started anew with the war. The 
novelist, Roka Tokutomi, made a spe- 
cial pilgrimage to see the author of “The 
Cossacks” and “The Resurrection” in his 
Russian home. It is true that the war 
brought nearly all the works of modern 
European writers which were worth 
reading. Translations of Ibsen began to 
appear ; in poetry, the works of Verlaine 
and Mallarmé were discussed. In the 
drama, Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna” 
was put before the Japanese audience. 
What did they teach us? We heard the 
gospel of individualism in the wider 
meaning, of course; and the pictures 
they spread before us were nothing but 
the tragic side of humanity. And we 
saw in real Japanese life during the war 
or after the war what we read in their 
works. 

The Government authorities had been 
trying for some years now to suppress 
the circulation of many of their works 
under the rough category of unclean lit- 
erature; in fact, there is no Japanese 
writer among the so-called naturalist 
school whose work did not stir their 
anger sometimes. We have no precedent 
in our literary annals that the writers 
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and the Government presented such an 
. opposite front. When the. former called 
the latter an incurable ignoramus who at- 
tempted to judge their work with the old 
measure, which completely failed to meet 
the spirit of the age, and declared that 
the old morality was a_ superstition 
bred under a feudal time, and apt to do 
more harm than good, the latter was 
ready to cry that the former were hope- 
less degenerates, who voluntarily de- 
scended to the place of animals, and that 
their lack of aspiration was really sad. 
I have many reasons for saying that both 
parties have somehow gone astray from 
the right path; they must find a point 
where they can compromise. I wonder 
why naturalism should oppose morality ; 
and I think that the true idealism has no 
cause to fight with the reality which is 
beautiful. It is sad to see lately one thing 
or another supprest by the authorities ; if 
we take the Government side, this is 
truly the darkest age of literature, when 
the writers think it glorious to break with 
morality. And taking the other side, we 
can say that it is almost tragic to have 


authorities so uneducated in literary mat- 
ters that it is hopeless for them to at- 
tempt to understand the modern current 


of literature, which is ten thousand 
miles ahead of the official recognition 
of it. I do not go into detail. Suffice 
it to say that we are not in a healthy lit- 
erary condition. I dare say, however, 
the Government is often fantastic, as she 
supprest the translation of some of 
Zola’s and Moliére’s works, while the 
books in the original are sold in broad 
daylight. 

I am suspicious of the Japanese writ- 
er’s morality, as I have many proofs that 
they were frequently imprisoned already 
under the Tokugawa feudal régime on 
account of obscenity. It is now more 
than forty years since the English lan- 
guage was first introduced in Japan; I 
admit that the English books had a great 
influence politically as well as socially. 
Evidently some. Japanese journalism and 
journalists show their influence; but 
what a slight influence we received from 
them in pure literature! Nearly all the 
higher schools have a course in English 
literature ; and it is not too much to say 
that every school in Japan teaches Eng- 
lish. Thackeray, Tennyson, Meredith 
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and others are on any educated Japanese 
tongue; but how much do they know of 
them? As the other European lan- 
guages are less known than English, the 
latter served for them to be the inter- 
preter of the Continental literature ; thru 
the English medium they approached it. 
And when the service is done, the Eng- 
lish is usually forgotten. Is it because 
our temperament and social conditions 
are more akin with those of the Conti- 
nental countries? However, I think that 
nothing but the English saves our litera- 
ture from corruption. 

It was soon after the China-Japan war 
that the writers showed much interest in 
the darker side of life, and tried to ex- 
pose the real humanity at the sacrifice of 
idealism and beauty ; Roan Uchida, an in- 
terpreter of the Russian literature, al- 
most started a school of social novels, 
which, however, was not powerful 
enough to overthrow Koyo Ozaki and his 
followers’ art for art’s sake. Tengai 
Kosugi, who professed to be a disciple of 
Zola, only gained some popularity, which 
even in Japan does not mean anything at 
all. With Koyo’s death, his school came 
to a close; his followers, Fuyo Oguri, 
Shusei Tokuda, Shunyo Yanagawa and 
others, were obliged to change their at- 
titude and color their tone with the sud- 
den rise of naturalism. The late Doppo 
Kunikida was the forerunner of this new 
school in Japan, and Katai Tayama the 
leader in fact. Toson Shimazaki, orig- 
inally a successful poet, came to the front 
with his memorable novels, “Hakai”’ and 
“Spring.” Hakucho Masamune, Seika 
Mayama and Kaoru Osanai are the three 
most promising young writers who have 
done already some strong work. It is 
said Mr. Tayama realized his theory and 
thought in his story of “Life,” and more 
in his later work called “Wife.” Indeed, 
I admit that the dignity of genius has 
fallen flat, and may be a piece of super- 
stition, as some one says. It may be also 
one way to reach a true salvation to ex- 
pose real life and human darkness: 
but the question is, Can we really reach 
it by that road? I am told that the nat- 
uralism of the Continent was a failure: 
and I am assured, however, by the Jap- 
anese writers, that it is the only litera- 
ture. Let time show. 


KAMAKuRA, JAPAN. 

















ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
In this building the operations that have made Rochester famous are performed 


A Medical Pilgrimage Westward 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


{The following article is about the Mayo Brothers, perhaps the two greatest American 


surgeons. 


Dr. Walsh especially undertook a trip to Rochester, Minn., to get this article 


for THe INDEPENDENT, which we are sure will interest all our readers.—Ep1Tor.] 


ROM the earliest times medical pil- 

f grimages have been the rule. 
Those who wanted to learn more 

about medicine than was possible at 
home traveled, usually with some defi- 
nite place as their objective point. Al- 
ways this point has been eastward. In 
modern times our first’ great medical 
pilgrim was Constantine Africanus, who 
traveled in the Near East and then 
taught and wrote at Salerno. After his 
time Salerno and many other cities in 
Italy became the sites of medical pil- 
grimages. Gradually the course of em- 
pire and of culture and of scientific 
training took its way westward. Always 
however, the westerly peoples went 
eastward for a touch with what was 
most. advanced and progressive in sci- 
ence. Our American physicians have 
gone to Europe. It is an anomaly, then, 
‘to talk of a medical pilgrimage west- 
ward. At the present time, however, 
there is a pilgrimage place well to the 


west that is probably attracting more 
attention from at least English-speaking 
physicians and surgeons than any other. 
Usually medical pilgrimages have been 
made to large towns. This, however, is 
a small Western town, yet it has been 
the attraction for a great many promi- 
nent members of the medical profession 
in this country during the last few 
years, 

The story of how it came to occupy 
this unusual position is rather interest- 
ing. Just twenty years ago a cyclone 
struck the little town of Rochester, 
Minn., at that time containing probably 
less than 5,000 inhabitants. More than 
two score people were killed and a large 
number were injured. There was no 
hospital in the town, so that the injured, 
of whom there were a great many, had 
to be housed in various public buildings, 
to be cared for by the devotion of the 
charitably inclined. Many of the in- 
jured children were taken into the Acad- 
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emy of the l‘ranciscan Sisters, founded 
only a few years before. The Sisters 
volunteered as nurses in certain of the 
public buildings where the injured were 
being cared for. When Rochester re- 
covered from the cyclone it was realized 
that a hospital was needed, and St. 
Mary’s Hospital, in charge of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, was founded the follow- 
ing year, and its twentieth annual report 
is the last published. 

Founded under these circumstances, 
it might be expected that this little hos- 
pital of a little Northwestern town, 
away out in Minnesota, would be just 
doing the work of an ordinary country 
hospital. We have thousands of such 
institutions in this country, that while 
doing their work very acceptably, are of 
absolutely no interest to any except 
townspeople and to some medical statis- 
ticians. St. Mary’s is different, however. 
At the end of a scant twenty years of 
existence there is scarcely a physician in 
this country who does not know of it. 
Certainly no physician who pays any 
serious attention to medical literature can 
fail to know a good deal about it. All 


those who are watching the progress of 
surgery closely in this country and who 
are interested in pathology, are sure to 


know much about it. Not to know it is 
literally to argue one’s self unknowing 
in important details of present day 
medicine and surgery, if not also abso- 
lutely unknown in the medical profes- 
sion. 

The story that I have to tell, then, is 
how this little hospital in a little West- 
ern town has grown to be a very center 
of attraction, has enlarged and again en- 
larged its facilities until now it can 
accommodate 200 patients, and these pa- 
tients come from all over the country. 
Besides patients, it has a constant at- 
tendance of a score or more of visiting 
physicians, representing during a single 
year probably all the States of the Union 
and some foreign countries, who have 
come to see for themselves the work that 
is being done and study how such good 
results are being obtained. 

If there is anything in the world that 
would make it very clear that it is as 
true now as ever it was, that men and 
not institutions help us to real progress 
and accomplishment, this little hospital 
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at Rochester is the proof. In recent 
years we have come to think that we 
have changed all that, and that the 
organization of great institutions must 
be looked to as the source of scientific 
progress. One has a chance to think a 
second time about that proposition, how- 
ever, with Rochester, Minn., before 
one. 

The history of this little hospital at 
Rochester is worth while tracing. At 
first it was placed in charge of a country 
practitioner who did all sorts of medical 
work and did it very well, considering 
the circumstances. He was past seventy 
when he took up this work, and old Dr. 
Mayo is still alive at the age of ninety- 
two. His two boys, raised on the farm 
—there are some great things raised on 
farms besides the ordinary farm prod- 
ucts—got an introduction to medicine in 
their father’s office and then went off to 
medical schools. Dr. Will, the older, 
graduated at the University of Michi- 
gan, and Dr. Charlie (none of the 
townspeople call them by any but these 
names yet, and patients and their friends 
are not in town more than three days 
before they take up the habit) went to 
the Medical School of Northwestern 
University, Illinois.. They came back to 
Rochester, settled down apparently to 
the demanding medical practice of a 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants, with 
the prospect of long night riding into 
the surrounding country, and work of 
all kinds for just the struggling exist- 
ence and respectable but not luxurious 
rewards that a busy, faithful practi- 
tioner of medicine in a small town is 
likely to secure. Within that same 
decade of the eighties there were prob- 
ably some 25,000 young physicians set- 
tling down under just the same condi- 
tions and their future has not belied that 
prospect. The Mayo boys were differ- 
ent, however, and very soon that differ- 
ence made itself felt. It was not that 
they were so brilliant, but they were am- 
bitious in the right way, eager to learn 
and able to take and make chances to 
learn, solid, faithful workers, and one of 
them at least possessed a genius for 
organization. 

In many parts of the country, in New 
York at both the post-graduate schools, 
in Philadelphia, -in Chicago—wherever, 
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indeed, there was a good opportunity to 
secure special training and see good 
work—one or other of the Mayos would 
turn up occasionally. ‘Lhey were not 
forward and usually attracted little 
attention. Professors of surgery in 
many parts of the country soon began to 
recognize that a quiet man on a rear 
bench who was paying so much atten- 
tion was a physician from Minnesota 
named Mayo. After a while they knew 
him as one of the Mayo brothers. Often 
he asked a telling question, tho they 
were few in number. Always he got at 
the heart of a subject and evidently took 
it away with him. The Other brother 
was at home doing the work of both 
while this one was away getting points. 
They took turns at it. Then these young 
men began to turn up at medical society 
meetings, reading papers which showed 
that while they were doing ordinary 
surgical work, they were doing it with 
extraordinarily good judgment, with 
fine technique, with perfect aseptic pre- 
cautions and with striking success. They 
were studying their cases carefully be- 
forehand, they were planning their 


operations thoroly, they knew the last 
thing that was being done in any line in 
this country or in Europe, for after 


a while their excursions in search of 
what was best in surgery and diagnosis, 
it was noted, took them over there, and 
they were applying the lessons they had 
learned with what was little short of 
marvelous skill. 

By the time they had been at work for 
ten years their names had become famil- 
iar to every one doing serious surgical 
work in America, and it gradually be- 
came the custom for a certain number 
of younger ambitious surgeons at least 
to take their vacations in Rochester and 
see the Mayos do their work. Those 
vacations were schools in both the Latin 
and Greek sense of these terms. In 
Greek school means leisure for mental 
work, and in Latin vacare rei means to 
be free to apply one’s self to something 
so that one really gets everything there 
is in a thing out of it. Before long the 
older surgeons were making occasional 
pilgrimages to Rochester, Minn., be- 
cause, even if, as they probably would 
have said, principles might not be 
learned there, a magnificent hospital 
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organization could be studied and a 
faultless surgical technique followed 
with pleasure. Then, when foreign vis- 
itors came to America they wanted to 
get to Rochester. Even Germans went; 
the English went, of course; the Japan- 
ese wanted to see the simple, etticient, 
thoro organization which had rendered 
such good work possible in a little hos- 
pital in a small town. There is the story 
of the Mayos in a few words. It is no 
wonder that patients have come to them 
not only from all the surrounding coun- 
try of the Northwest, but from probably 
all the States of the Union. 

The 200 beds in the hospital are kept 
constantly full, and as patients are 
moved out to convalescent hotels just as 
soon as their condition will allow it, an 
average of about fifteen serious opera- 
tions a day are done. It is no wonder, 
then, that one of the trains that comes 
in from the West to Rochester is called 
“the hospital train,” because so many 
seriously ailing patients travel by it. The 
Chicago & Northwestern has put on a 
special Pullman car that runs nightly to 
and fro from Chicago to Rochester to 
accommodate the patients who want to 
get to the hospital. It is not often in 
this country that a railroad finds it 
worth while to run a nightly Pullman 
to and from a town of 8,000 inhabitants. 
The moment you board this car at Chi- 
cago, however, you are likely to know 
that there is a hospital at the end of the 
route. One or two patients will prob- 
ably be sufferers from goitre, one or 
two will have a jaundiced look, for 
operations upon the gallbladder and the 
thyreoid gland are specialties at Roches- 
ter. Some of the other patients will be, 
even to the unpractised eye, manifest 
sufferers from nutritional disturbances 
consequent upon digestive diseases, for 
operations upon the stomach and intes- 
tines are the other favorites at the Roch- 
ester hospital. 

After one has had a good look around 
at Rochester, has, seen the _ hospital 
crowded in spite of its 200 patients, with 
its daily average of at least fifteen seri- 
ous operations a day, has had a view 
close up of the crowded offices down- 
town, where some 25,000 patients apply 
for treatment every year, has realized 
the cosmopolitan character of this crowd 
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of patients, from the farmer from the 
surrounding country and the Northwest, 
who is in the majority because he lives 
so near by, to the better dressed classes, 
who have evidently come from long 
distances, appreciating besides that there 
are many physicians from all over the 
country and wealthy patients who are 
seen in private, it is easy to understand 
the appropriateness of the quotation 
from Emerson in illuminated print 
which some grateful patient has sent 
and which hangs just above the desk 
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in many ways ideal. While there is not 
a hint of what is ordinarily called char- 
ity about the work, and patients are 
charged good fees, the wealthier among 
them indeed what might be called even 
large fees, there is a feeling of the most 
intimate dependence on physicians ex- 
hibited by patients. Poor or rich, they 
are all examined thoroly, their cases 
carefully studied, their conditions eluci- 
dated just as far as possible, and the 
suggestions as to the treatment neces- 
sary made. While handsome fees are 
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THE OPERATING ROOM 


Visiting physicians stand behind the 


of one of the Doctors Mayo: “Have 
something that the world wants—and 
tho you dwell in the midst of a forest 
it will make a pathway to your door.” 
Literally the world of America and even 
the wider world of Europe and of those 
parts of Asia that have been most influ- 
enced by European culture has made a 
pathway to the door of the hospital of 
this little town of the Northwest, where 
an organized body of medical men has 
shown them something that the world 
wants. 

The relations between patients and 
their medical and surgical attendants are 


railing at the left of the picture 


collected from the rich, no one is turned 
away because of poverty, and there is 
the feeling all over the place that the one 
dominant idea of the benefit of ailing 
humanity, much more than any selfish 
or personal reasons, has brought about 
the organization of helps for the ailing 
so efficiently here. 

Probably the most interesting feature 
of the hospital and the work done there 
is the quiet peacefulness with which it 
is all accomplished. I have seen as many 
as twenty patients anesthetized for seri- 
ous operations in a single morning. It 
is very rare that so many patients can 
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be brought deeply under the influence of 
an anaesthetic without some of them at 
least making considerable fuss. Tho 


patients were never anesthetized until © 


just the proper moment, so as to have 
them ready for the surgeon, yet not 
allow them to be under the influence of 
the anzsthetic any longer than neces- 
sary, there was never a sound. It is 
easy to understand this happening some- 
times, but to have that peacefulness the 
ordinary course of events is a very strik- 
ing tribute to the thoro method and ex- 
cellent organization of the details. Of 
course, it means that a skilled anzsthe- 
tist does the work, or, rather, a group 
of them—they are all young women— 
and too much cannot be said for this 
feature... But even with the most skilled 
anesthetist, only that patients are thor- 
oly confident, without an afterthought 
of fear and with the most positive assur- 
ance that the best possible is to be done 
for them, there would surely be some 
disturbing outcries occasionally. 

This spirit of peacefulness invades 
the whole institution. The hospital in 


the evening, with probably 100 patients 


in it who have been operated on within 
the last week, who are therefore all of 
them in more or less acute stages of 
wound healing, so that sleep is difficult, 
wounds are fresh or have been recently 
dressed, seems more like a convent than 
a crowded, busy hospital for acute sur- 
gical cases. Everything is quiet and 
orderly, there is no noise, moans of pa- 
tients are not heard. It becomes a mat- 
ter of surprise how everything can be 
so peaceful under the difficult condi- 
tions. It is the confidence of the pa- 
tients and then the routine of the place 
affecting them. The complaints of other 
patients do not get on their nerves to 
make their own difficulties harder to 
bear. It seems as tho one were violating 
a stern rule of the place to give way to 
manifestations of suffering. As a con- 
sequence patients control themselves. 
They learn to think of others as well as 
themselves. From this standpoint the 
conditions that have been developed by 
the organization of detail at St. Mary’s 
is one of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the place that psychotherapy has 
even in serious surgical disorders that 
could possibly be thought of. In pa- 
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tients who are thus peaceful, all the 
processes of healing and of nutrition go . 
on better than they would under more 
disturbing circumstances, and the conse- 
quence is not only a less eventful conva- 
lescence, but a much shorter process of 
recovery than is possible as a rule else- 
where. 

This feeling of peace and confidence 
is not only in the patients, but in their 
friends. Most people who have a seri- 
ous operation done—and remember that 
most of the operations done at Rochester 
are what are known in medical terms as 
capital operations—have two or three 
friends with them. Any one who knows 
how anxious and solicitous intimate 
friends are when those nearest and dear- 
est are submitted to capital operations 
is surprised to find how happy and al- 
most unconcerned are these friends 
when met in the hotels or other circum- 
stances in Rochester, even just before 
and after their friends are being ope- 
rated on. It is not that they are indif- 
ferent, and the town itself presents very 
few distractions for them, but the at- 
mosphere of the place conduces to this 
calm way of looking at things, and in 
spite of the serious operations per- 
formed the mortality is so low that al- 
most nothing happens to disturb the 
serenity even of those who are most 
interested. Rochester for this reason 
presents a most interesting field for ob- 
servation in the psychology of that rest- 
fulness which is so much needed in 
many phases of American life. 

It is rather interesting in the light ot 
how much has been said about Roches- 
ter to realize exactly what is being done 
there. It is not something different 
from the surgery of today generally 
that is being accomplished at St. Mary's 
Hospital. It is only our present day 
surgery, done with such care and atten 
tion to detail. with such nicety of pre- 
cision as regards the observance of asep- 
tic precautions, and such skillful tech- 
nique that the best possib!e results are 
being obtained. It is not what is being 
done that is different, but it is the meth- 
od of the doing that has been refined to 
the last degree. There is no pretense of 
doing work on different principles or by 
different means from those which every 
surgeon has in hand and applies in good 
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work. It is only that the technique of 
_ doing it has been carefully worked out, 
no loophole for failure left as far as that 
is humanly possible, and as a conse- 
quence excellent results—better, very 
probably, than those which are obtained 
anywhere else in the country—form the 
basis of the statistics of this little hospi- 
tal, which has attracted so much atten- 
tion from professional men. 

The Mayos themselves are extremely 
modest about their work and make no 
exaggerated claims for originality. It 
would be quite impossible for them to 
have done as good work as they have, 
especially with the training and experi- 
ence that they possess, with points gath- 
ered from all over the world, not to have 
devised certain ways of doing things 
that are original. hey mention these, 
but pass over them lightly enough, and 
a visiting physician is likely to hear 
many more claims to originality made at 
almost any surgical clinic than at Roch- 
ester. During the course of an opera- 
tion Dr. William Mayo said, when ap- 
plying a suture in a particular way, 
“This is the Hippocrates-Mayo suture.” 


It was his laughing way ot making a 
claim for priority in the use of a partic- 
ular kind of suture, but suggesting that 
probably somebody would find that it 
had been originally employed by Hippo- 


crates or even earlier. Squabbles over 
priority of medical inventions are so 
common, and usually so trifling, and 
often with regard to things that were 
discovered long before and forgotten, 
that this attitude is refreshing. 
While they are doing such excellent 
practical work with a surgical technique 
that is the admiration of every one who 
comes to see them, they are accomplish- 
ing some fine scientific medical work and 
contributing valuable additions to our 
knowledge in many complex problems. 
Perhaps in nothing has their work 
meant more in this regard than in all 
that concerns the affections that used to 
be grouped promiscuously under the 
title indigestion or dyspepsia. How 
many people there are who have suffered 
torture of all kinds from indigestion. 
Sometimes for special reasons it was 
called biliousness. Many a patient other 
wise in good health has been known to 
suffer almost continuously from  stom- 
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ach symptoms, or to have repeated at- 
tacks that made life miserable. As a 
consequence most people who developed 
any symptoms of stomach disturbance 
were likely to set before themselves 
some of these worst cases that masquer- 
aded under the term indigestion, and 
conclude that it was only a question of 
time until they too would suffer severely 
and perhaps hopelessly with chronic in- 
digestion. Many a _ nervous person 
whose digestive symptoms were com 
paratively mild has borrowed serious 
trouble in this way, and by a limitation 
of diet further added to his digestive 
disturbances. 

The work at Rochester is making the 
medical profession understand better all 
the varied forms of ailments that are, 
or at least have been, rather heedlessly 
grouped under the so-called dyspepsias 
and indigestions. A certain number of 
cases are due to old stomach ulcers. A 
certain number more are due to disease 
of the gall bladder and gall ducts, and 
represent the real biliousness, tho this 
term has been sadly abused to cover 
many and various forms of digestive 
disturbance. Then, as they have made 
very clear at Rochester, a number of 
cases of serious digestive disturbance in 
recurring attacks, apparently gastric in 
origin, are due to chronic appendicitis. 
Their study of these different forms, the 
contributions they have made to the 
differentiation of one from the other, 
and their recognition of the forms of 
indigestion consequent upon pulmonary 
tuberculosis, tuberculous ulcers of the 
ilium and cecum, and of the digestive 
symptoms so often seen in connection 
with pernicious anemia, have all been of 
very great value. Above all, they have 
enabled us to get away from that pre- 
tense of knowledge included under such 
a word as indigestion or dyspepsia. 
which covered real ignorance, and un- 
fortunately, by supplying a ready name 
for an ailment, discouraged further 
study. 

There are other phases of the scien- 
tific work at Rochester that would ap- 
peal to the general public as less prac- 
tical and apparently less valuable, but 
that attract professional attention be- 
cause they mean much for advance 
along scientific lines. Take, for exam- 
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ple, the problem of hypernephromata. 
These tumors are comparatively rare, 
but are thus far inevitably fatal. The 
symptoms are due to the development of 
a tumor often affecting the kidney and 
at first supposed to be due to aberrant 
kidney developments. Further study 
seemed to show that they were due to 
the inclusion within the kidney of parti- 
cles of embryonic tissue originally 
meant to form portions of the supra- 
renal or hypernephron bodies. The ex- 
cellent work of Dr. Wilson, the pathol- 
ogist and director of laboratories at St. 
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after a thoro review of the embryology 
of the kidneys. For this purpose Dr. 
Wilson has restudied the formation of 
the kidney in several animals and 
has reviewed the whole subject of the 
comparative anatomy and embryology 
of the kidney. Besides, he has taken the 
opportunity to restudy all the stored 
sections of small human embryos that 
are so preciously preserved in many 
laboratories thruout the country, and 
thus has been able to recall attention to 
an important subject. So far as we can 


see at the present moment, all this study 











THE KAHLER HOTEL 


Erected for the friends of patients and convalescents. 


The great demand for room has recently necessitated 


the doubling of its capacity. 


Mary’s Hospital in connection with the 
cases operated upon by the Mayos seems 
suggestive of a third explanation. These 
tumors originate neither in kidney nor 
in suprarenal substance, but in embry- 
onic portions of the original kidney sub- 
stance, the mesonephron, which never 
developed to the full extent of nephric 
tissue, but which retained in them won- 
derful embryonic powers of growth that 
may prove harmful under special stimuli 
later in life. 

This explanation has only been 
reached after a careful study of many 
specimens of hypernephromata, but also 


will mean nothing in the immediate 
future for the saving of life or even the 
sparing of human suffering. Probably 
it will mean nothing more for humanity 
until further developments of medicine. 
than would the discovery of a new 
planet. This work represents science of 
a high order, however, and it is from 
work of this kind, pursued with an eye 
single to truth and to scientific progress 
for its own sake, that we owe the great 
developments in medical science. That 
the Mayos should provide the oppor- 
tunity and give the incentive, as well as 
support financially such work, is of it- 
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self the best tribute to their thoro scien- 
tific aims. 

There are other phases of more or 
less abstruse science that have been dis- 
cussed in papers published by the Mayos 
themselves and their colleagues of St. 
Mary’s Hospital. The question of the 
parathyreoid glands, for instance, and 
their place in human physiology, has 
been touched upon in connection with 
the surgery of these organs, the various 
anomalies of the kidney, and the rela- 
tion of certain kidney symptoms to 
anomalous blood vessels and to excep- 
tional conditions in the neighborhood of 
the kidney, have been particularly stud- 
ied. 

While so much is made of the surgery 
at St. Mary’s, Rochester, it must not be 
thought that medicine lags behind. The 
value of diagnosis accurate, thoro, com- 
plete, as the cornerstone of any develop- 
ment of surgery, is the first principle 
of the work here. As a consequence of 
this, some of the papers on diagnosis 
from the physicians of St. Mary’s have 
proved very valuable contributions to 
our American medical literature. Any 
one who has seen Dr. Graham at work 
will recognize a master of careful, accu- 
rate diagnosis. Of course, he has the 
advantage of every modern aid. Careful 
blood counts are made, x ray photo- 
graphs are taken, test meals are exam- 
ined, detailed urinary examinations are 
submitted. To none of these laboratory 
aids of diagnosis is an exaggerated 
value given, tho the place of the labora- 
tory has been only too often overvalued 
in recent years. It is the whole picture 
that Serves as the basis for diagnosis. 
Dr. Graham’s review of the value of the 
test meal in a recent paper is perhaps 
the best possible testimony to his failure 
to run after fads. To the medical men 
on the staff of St. Mary’s we owe some 
of the best contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the real significance of indi- 
gestion in its many phases that have 
been made in America. 

Most people would be quite sure that 
this work being done at Rochester is a 
striking exception to the general rule of 
accomplishment in science, and_ that 
good scientific work of a progressive 
character is almost never done in small 
towns. Over and over again, however, 
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in Europe, men have done fine scientific 
work in smaller cities. Indeed, it is al- 
most a rule, and it is certainly a custom, 
that the universities in the larger cities 
do not draw their professors directly 
from their own staff, but from the staffs 
of universities in provincial cities and 
towns. A young man cannot expect, 
merely because he is an assistant at Ber- 
lin, or Vienna, or Munich, that he will 
have any chance to occupy ‘his chief’s 
position a little bit later by waiting and 
working for it from the large city. He 
may if he is a rare genius, but the ex- 
ception proves the rule. From his assist- 
ancy at Berlin, Munich or Vienna his 
next step is to a professorship in a 
smaller town. Then often to a profes- 
sorship in a larger town, and ultimately, 
if he succeeds in doing good work, to 
the professorship in one of the large 
cities. Many a man in Europe, quite 
apart from any institution, has laid the 
foundation of a great career. Even 
Koch was only a general practitioner of: 
inedicine in a small town in Germany 
when he made his first important dis- 
coveries, which revealed the man that he 
was. 

In this country the rule in the past has 
been that our best medical and surgical 
talent came from the smaller cities and 
was gradually drafted into the larger 
cities because of the rewards offered for 
their work. Apparently institutions 
cannot make great teachers. They may 
find them. The teacher and the investi- 
gator is born, not made. Any routine 
by which he is supposed to be inevitably 
obtained as the result of a definite 
course of training is sure to fail. Above 
all, there is no inheritance of these nor 
of the teaching faculty nor of the inves- 
tigating spirit. If we were to consult 
recent history, a good reason for not 
placing a man in a teaching position 
would be because his father had been a 
successful teacher, for nine out of every 
ten of teachers’ sons prove not to be 
teachers themselves. Apparently one 
might as well expect a poet’s son.to be.a 
poet, or a musician’s son to be a musi- 
clan. 

The work of the Mayos, then, has 
taught us a number of special lessons 
that we needed just at the present mo- 
ment in America. It taught the young 
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man that he need not go to the large city 
to get the opportunity for large work if 
he has it in him to make it. Complaint 
of lack of opportunity usually means 
lack of initiative and energy. It has 
emphasized at a time when we needed it 
very much the fact that it is men, and 
not institutions, that do things. It re- 
called attention to an important phase of 
medical history, that our best university 
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medical teachers have been in the past 
recruited from the country and from 
small towns, and we are making a seri- 
ous error in thinking that we had 
changed all this in recent years. It has 
also shown that in spite of many declara- 
tions to the contrary, real merit still suc- 
ceeds in finding recognition, and with 
that recognition comes appropriate re- 
ward. 


New York City. 
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Biblical Ignorance of College Students 


BY THOMAS ERNEST RANKIN 


\ssistanr PRoFessor OF RHETORIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


in the contents of the Bible is no- 
where more clearly seen, nor, I 
believe, more keenly felt, than in classes 
in English in the State universities. The 
list of seventeen questions, with some 


: ‘HE need for elementary instruction 


subdivisions, given in the answered ques- ° 


tionnaire below, were presented to a 
class of seventy-eight students in rhetor- 
Of 


ic in the University of Michigan. 
these students, one was a member of the 
graduate school, four were seniors, eight 
were juniors, fourteen were sophomores, 
and the remaining fifty-one were fresh- 


men. The students were given fifty-five 
minutes to answer the questions, and 
were requested to be as brief in replies 
as adequacy would allow. All the stu- 
dents were well known to me, and there 
was a thoroly frank understanding that 
the purpose in the test was an honest at- 
tempt to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the exact condition of student knowl- 
edge of the Bible. I believe the answers 
are all honest, tho doubtless some of 
them are colored with a sense of con- 
scious humor at the students’ own pre- 
dicament. 

Only one of this quite representative 
group of students ventured to answer al! 
the questions. That one was the son of 
an Episcopal rector. None answered all 
the questions accurately. 

In the list of answers given below 
there are included only those which in 
some way depart from a straightfor- 
wardly correct answer to the queries, but 
all that do in anv way vary from an ac- 


curate categorical reply are included in 
the list. 

It wil! readily be seen that the answers 
fall into three classes. First, a few that 
by a fine emotional instinct suggest what 
by interpretation might be the correct 
reply: second, a much larger number 
that show that the students are totally 
ignorant of the true material which 
would suggest the correct answer, altho 
I do not believe, because of the thoro and 
sympathetic understanding at the outset, 
that there was any significant amount of 
real guessing—the student thought he 
knew; and third, a still larger number 
which indicate that the students have 
considerable knowledge of the Bible, but 
are confused thru inaccuracy of memory. 
No one of the answers reveals the la- 
mentable ignorance of a law student who 
at one time in one of my classes under- 
took, during the course of writing a 
theme, to refute the adage that “the good 
die young,” and as one of the items of 
refutation wrote the astounding state- 
ment that “Jesus Christ died at a good 
old age.” 

Similar attempts to this have been 
made to arrive at student information of 
the contents of the Bible in other insti- 
tutions with a very different constitu- 
ency from that of the University of 
Michigan, and some interesting theories 
have heen propounded concerning causes 
and remedies. But here are simply the 
facts regarding our very cosmopolitan 
group. It would seem to be chiefly up 
to those who have pre-university train- 
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ing in hand to make what they will of 
them, tho it is worth while noting that 
the papers in my possession show that 
those students farthest advanced in the 
university possess less accurate know]- 
edge than the freshmen. 

1. In what languages was the Bible 
originally written? 

“Hebrew.” “Greek.” “Hebrew and Greek.’ 
“Hebrew-Greek.” “Hebrew and Latin.” “He- 
brew and Hellenistic Greek.” “Hebrew and 
Arabic.” “Hebrew, Greek and Arabic.” 
“Arabic.” “Sanscrit.” “Sanscript.” “Orig- 
inally in Hebrew, and then in Latin.” “Latin, 
German, Greek, French and Early English; 
there were also originals in Hebrew.” 


2. What names are given to its two 
main divisions ? 
“Old Testiment and New Testiment.” 


3. What do you think is the chief dif- 
ference between its first and its second 
main divisions ? 

“The chief difference is that the first con- 
tains nothing of Christ, while the second does 
wholly.” “The first is the prophecy and Jew- 
ish history, and the second is history and the 
essays of Christ and his apostles.” “The Old 
Testament was written B. C., the new was 
not.” “To me the Old Testament is largely 
figurative, representing Hebrew fable, while 
the New Testament deals with historical char- 
acters.” “The Old Testament was written by 
we do not know whom; the events related 
there are just tradition, and the laws set forth 
show primitive ideas of religion which in 
some cases would be pretty hard to live up 
to.” “The first part is historical and tells of 
the wanderings of the lost tribes of Israel.” 
“In the New Testament the story is more 
connected than in the Old; in the New Testa- 
ment every chapter is by a different man, and 
I don’t know about the Old, but I don’t think 
all the chapters were written by one man.” 
“Perhaps the language of the New is more 
modern than that of the Old.” “The Old 
Testament is mainly an exponent of the law, 
the New of a Father’s love.” “I think the 
chief difference between the first and the 
second main divisions is that the first division 
is historical and the second division is what 
might be called evangelical.” “The Old 
Testament is composed very largely of stories 
and proverbs which are not any longer be- 
lieved to have actually happened; it also con- 
tains a great deal of ancient history which is 
reliable, for the most part. The New Testa- 
ment is composed largely of the life and 
works of Jesus.” “The Old Testament is a 
history, and the New ‘Testament is the 
memoirs of the apostles and was written after 
Christ’s death.” 


4. Whv is one of the smaller divisions 
of the Bible called “The Book of Exo- 
dus ?” 


“Because it was written by a diferent au- 
thor from that of any of the others.” “It deals 
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with the driving of the Jews from the Holy 
Land.” “It is the one in which there is given 
a story of the flood and from this it receives 
its name.” “So-called because it tells of the 
fall of Adam and his expulsion from the Gar- 
den of Eden.” “Because it is the Book of 
Laws.” “The Book of Exodus is so-called 
because the word is ex-odus, or from ruin, 
meaning I think the work of bringing order 
out of ruin or devastation.” ‘I suppose it is 
called Exodus because it is the first and tells 
about the people in the beginning.” “The Ex- 
odus is the Book which tells of the Hebrew’s 
irip from Egypt to the ‘promised land.’ ” 


5. What is meant by “The Law” and 
what by “The Gospel” as applied to the 
Bible ? 

‘the Law means moral truth, or God’s way 
of doing things; The Gospel means God's 
will.” “The Gospel: is the doctrines of the- 
ology.” “The Gospel is the writings of the 
inspired Saints.” “By The Law is meant the 
laws given by Christ to the disciples and the 
people, while The Gospel simply means the 
Scriptures as taught to the people.” “The 
Law means the writings in the Old Testa- 
ment; one generally says ‘The Law of the 
Prophets.’” “By The Law is meant the old 
Rabbinical law which the Rabbis taught in the 
Synagogue; The Gospels were the letters 
which St. Paul wrote to the churches.” “In 
the Old Testament definite laws were given to 
aid the morals of the people, such as the ten 
commandments and laws regarding circum- 
cision; but the New Testament taught free- 
dom, individual responsibility for one’s acts.” 

6. In which of the two main divisions 
of the Bible would you look for “The 
General Epistle of Jude”? 


“In the Old Testament.” “The Epistle of 
Jude would probably be found in the Old 
Testament.” “In the epistles of the Old 
Testament.” 


7. In what city was Solomon’s Tem- 
ple located ? 


“The Temple of Solomon was in Babylon.” 
“In Tyre.” “In Asia Minor.” 


8. To what things were the following 


names given? a. Nebo. b. Jordan. c. 
Sinai. d. Galilee. e. Nazareth. f. Na- 
zarene. g. Nazarite. 


a. “To a river.” “To a river in Egypt.” 
“To a city.” “A mountain where Christ 
preached.” “To a plain.” “To a region.” 
“The name of a man.” “To a town.” “The 
father of Joseph.” ‘‘To the grave of Moses.” 

b. “It refers either to the river Jordan or 
to the man who took Moses’s place as head of 
the Israelites.” 

c. “Sinai was a kingdom.” “It was the 
place of the landing of the Ark.” “The 
mount from which Christ spoke.” 

d. “Galilee was the land in which Christ 
loved to be.” “A country in Asia.” 

e. “A city in Palestine on the Meditter- 
anean.” “A sea.” “A province.” “A town 
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in Egypt.” “A city in Asia.” “The Father 
of Christ.” 

f. “A race of People.” “A woman of Naza- 
reth.” “The Mother of Christ.” 

g. “The birthplace of Jesus.” “A name for 
one of the race of Nazarenes.” “A _ tribe.’ 
“The followers of Christ were called Naza- 
rites.” “A man of Nazareth.” “One who was 
born in Nazareth.” “The speech of the Naza- 
rite was marked in Peter during Christ’s trial 
just before his death. The people knew that 
Peter was a follower of Christ by his speech.” 
“I presume it is the name applied to an ordi- 
nary inhabitant of Nazareth as compared with 
the Nazarene, Christ.” 


g. Distinguish between 
Leviathan. 


“Do not know what Levi means; Leviathan 
means large.” “Levi was a High Priest; 
Leviathan was a whale.” “Levi was a great 
priest ; do not know what Leviathan was.”’ 
“Levi was a man; _ Leviathan was the fol- 
lower of this man.” “Levi was a name ap- 
plied to the priests; Leviathan to the rules 
laid down by the priests.” “Levi was a term 
applied to Jews, a race small in stature com- 
pared with Leviathan, which meant large.” 
“Levi was the name of a tribe, Leviathan of a 
city.” “Levi was a tribe, and Leviathan the 
name of a country or highland.” “Levi was 
a Son of Jacob, founder of one of the tribes 
of Israel, and Leviathan was the sea.” “Levi 
was one ‘of the tribes; Leviathan was a man.’ 
“Levi was the name of a man. Leviathan 
might be applied to his doings.’ ‘Levi was 
a Jewish male; Leviathan a woman.” “Levi 
was a tax-gatherer.” 


10. What event is associated with 
each, respectively, of the following? a. 
The Garden of Eden. b. The Gesden of 
Gethsemane. c. The Isle of Patmos. d. 
The Star of Bethlehem. e. The armor 
of Saul. 


“In the Garden of Eden were Adam and 
Eve. It was here that Eve fell.” “A place 
where Adam and Eve lived or roamed.” 
“Where Adam and Eve lived and were cre- 
ated.” “Eve tempted Adam, and sin then 
originated.” 

_ b. “With a noted sermon.” ‘This Garden 
is connected with the intense sufferine of 
Christ at the time of his temptation.” 

“Paul was shipwrecked there.” “It is a 
place where the children of Israel were fed 
in the Wilderness.” “With the birth of one 
of the Apostles.” “The solitary place of 
prayer of a great prophet.” “Paul’s epistles 
were written there.’ “Where some lepers 
lived.” “With John the Revelator.” 

d. (All answers correct, and no unusual 
form of statement.) 

“Saul’s fight with David.” “A _ struggle 
between Saul and David.” “When Saul with 
his armor was with Solomon.” “Saul in 
armor heading the army when he was king.” 
“Saul’s fight with the Ephesians.” “Asso- 
ciated with feats of great strength because 
Saul was a mighty ruler.” “The armor of 
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Paul.” “The armor of truthfulness and 
righteousness.” “Saul’s righteousness, the 
armor which we should all wear. “The 
strength given to Saul after his conversion 
to the Lord.” 


11. a. Who wrote 
eulogy on charity? 


the celebrated 
b. Where is it to be 


found? c. What two other virtues at the 
close of the eulogy are compared with 
d. Quote the words of the com- 


charity ? 
parison. 
“Luke.” “St. Mark.” “Chea” “St 
John.” “Solomon.” “Matthew.” “They may 
have been spoken by Jesus, but I think it was 
later written by Paul in his letter to the 
Corinthians.” “Paul wrote the words on 
Charity, or, I believe, he preached them.” 
“In The Acts.” “Book of Luke.” “New 
Testament.” ‘In both Luke and Mark.’ 
“Gospel of St. John.” “Proverbs.” “In the 
Psalms.” “Epistle of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans.” “In the New Testament—the first of 
the Gospels.” “Cor. Book II.” 
“Hope and Peace.” “Faith 
“Generosity and self-sacrifice.” _ 
d. “There be three things, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and the greatest of these is Charity.’ 
“There be these three things, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and the greatest of these is 
Charity.” “Silver and gold I have none.’ 
“These three Love, Faith, and Charity, but 
the greatest of these is Charity.” (Not one 
of the seventy-eight quoted this correctly, 
according to any version I am familiar with.) 
At what age was Jesus crucified? 
“aa “31.” “Between 30 and 33.” 
“About 32 oF 35. '33 as near as any one can 
tell.” “gq” “35” “ee 
13. In connection with what event was 
each, respectively, of the following state- 
ments made? “Thou art the man!” 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” c. “Before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.” 


a. “Judas said these words when he be- 
trayed Christ.” “The trial of Christ.” “Our 
Lord spoke this to Judas.” “The men who 
arrested Christ said it.” “Either the betraya! 
or the trial of Christ: Ecce Homo is the name 
of a famous painting.” ‘These words were 
spoken when the prophet in the chariot taught 
Christianity to the man at his side.” 

b. “Either Felix or Festus, the Roman offi- 
cer in Jerusalem, to Peter.” “St. Paul before 
he was converted.” “Pontius Pilate when 
Christ was before him.” “Nicodemus to 
Christ.” “Probably in connection with the 
conversion of Paul.” “The trial of Christ.” 
“Festus, when Paul was making his defense.” 
“It was said when Paul was defending him- 
self before Agrippa (or Felix).” “Some king 
after listening to a Christian talking.” 

c. “At their last feast together, Jesus said it 
to his disciples.” “What Christ said to one 
of the thieves who was hanged beside him in 
the Crucifixion.” “The trial of Christ.” 
“Christ to Judas.” 


and Love.” 
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i4. From what event do we get the 
word “Shibboleth” ? 


“From a battlefield of that name in Judea.” 
“A tribe was so-called by the Israelites be- 
cause they could not pronounce the word 
‘Shibboleth.’” “From the battle between the 
Israelites led by Jephthah, and the Philis- 
tines.’ “The _ crossing of the Jordan by the 
Philistines.” “The word means ‘watchword.’ 
“Joshua had this word ‘Shibboleth’ to distin- 
guish friend and foe, because the enemy were 
hill-men and could only say ‘Sibboleth’ when 
asked to say the word.” “Samson made the 
enemy pronounce the word that he might dis- 
tinguish whether or not they were Israelites.” 
“IT think that ‘Shibboleth’ originated with 
Gideon, and was used as a password to pre- 
vent those who were particular enemies, and 
who could not pronounce it correctly, from 


entering the Jewish camp.” 


15. a. Who said the following? “Be- 
hold the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
and vet I say unto you that even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” b. Who said the follow- 
ing? “O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 


“John.” “John the Baptist.’ “Solomon.” 

“Absalom’s Father after he found Ab- 
salom hung by his hair.” “Abraham.” “Abra- 
ham quoted these words.” “King Saul.” 
“Saul.” “St. Matthew.” “Elijah.” “Mary, 
on beholding her crucified son.” 


16. What is referred to by each, re- 
spectively, of the following ? The Call 
of Abraham. b. Jacob’s Ladder. c. A 
Mess of Pottage. d. Aaron’s rod that 
budded. The Sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon. f. The thirty pieces of sil- 
ver. g. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host. 


a. “Abraham was called by God to preach 
the Gospel.” “Refers to a call Abraham re- 
ceived from an invisible voice to preach the 
Gospel of God.” “Abraham was called by a 
message of God to sacrifice one of his sons.” 
“Abraham’s call to the leadership of his peo- 
ple.’ “To the time when Jesus appeared to 
him by the burning bush.” “An angel came 
to Abraham and promised him a son if he 
would do a certain thing.” “The call of 
Abraham was to lead the lost tribes of Israel 
into the promised land.” “The call to sacri- 
fice his son, but a goat was sent in place, 
when he had proved his faith.” “When God 
called Abraham into the ministry.” 

b. “To a way of getting into heaven.” “To 
a dream had by the youngest brother of a 
jailor’s family, which showed his way to 
Heaven.” “Jacob’s dream about the ladder 
leading un to heaven with the angles climbing 
up and down.” “A vision that Jacob had one 
night when he slept out of doors near a 
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mountain which looked like a pair of stairs.” 
“Jacob dreamed that he saw a ladder lead to 
Heaven and that the Lord was at the top.” 

c. “The Prodigal Son.” “To the feeding 
of the children of Israel by God in the Wil- 
derness.” “To the Lord’s Supper.” 

d. “Aaron was a leader of the Israelites— 
‘Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, etc.” “Was 
the symbol that brought the doves and manna 
to ground when the tribes of Israel were 
without food.” “Aaron was the successor of 
Moses, and it was by his rod he could per- 
x miracles.” 

“The sword of the Lord is spoken of in 
the Old Testament when the first-born sons 
of Egyptians were killed by the avenging 
angel.” “When Adam and Eve were driven 
out of the Garden of Eden.” ‘When the 
angel came and freed Paul from prison.” 
“Gideon defeated the Philistines one night 
with the help of the Lord.” “The avenging 
host in the Battle of the Red Sea.” 

f. “One of the Parables.” 

g. “The Revival of Christ.” “This oc- 
curred at the time of the Crucifixion.” “The 
Resurrection of Christ.” “The time when 
Peter saw the ‘Holy City’.” 

17. Where or from whom did you ac- 
quire most of your information as you 
have given it in the preceding answers? 


“Mother.” “Sunday School.” “Sunday 
School Teacher.” “My Mother, Sunday 
School, and a little study of the Bible in 
school.” “Sunday School, Parents, etc.” 
“Sunday School, Parents, the bible, and Ep- 
worth League.” “The Sunday School, and 
Church, and by reading.” “My Mother, Sun- 
day School, and in general’reading.” “Sun- 
day School, Church, and Bible reading.” 
“Partly through Sunday School, and partly 
through ‘picked up’ reading.” “Sunday 
School, parents, study of the Bible as source 
of literary allusion in the University.” “With 
no reflection upon the Sunday School, I 
posedly acquired my _ information 
“Much in translation from the original Greek 
Testament and in the Sunday School.” “In 
reading the Bible alone.” “Picked up from 
reading and from listening to conversation 
and sermons.” ‘‘A German Lutheran Sunday 
School; this perhaps explains my ignorance 
of the subject-matter.” “My Father is an 
Episcopal minister.” ‘Took a course in 
‘Bible’ before I entered this school.” “Learned 
during instructions for confirmation.” “From 
detailed reading of my own.” “Parents, and 
Professors in the course in English Bible in 
the University.” “Literary References.” “I 
ought td know more, but what I learned I 
learned in German, and therefore I do not 
recognize all the terms used in the questions.” 
“T hardly think 17 needs answering by me 
‘An honest confession is good for the soul,’ 
but it takes strong faith in self to maintain a 
balance after an exposition of this kind.” “I 
have never looked between the covers of the 
New Testament; what I have learned of the 
Old Testament was in Bible class.” “A 
Presbyterian minister and the Sunday School.” 


Ann Arpor, MicnH. 





Hunting for the Wild 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


RAVELING in Europe last autumn 

| and winter, with an eye giued to 
the car windows, the writer spent 
some months in looking for the Wild. 
Having an early date scored against his 
run of birthdays, he was possessed, al- 
most obsessed, in fact, by a yearning for 
large, deep, shadowy forests of the sort 
dear to Bryant and Cooper. His ear had 
been attuned to 
“the soft winds 

That run along the summits of those trees 
In music,” 
and the music, rich in variety, was not 
always soft. There had been in it the 
piping of gales, the clang of tempests, 
the prolonged ocean roar of the north- 
easter. He could not altogether extrude 
the feeling that in grand oaks, spreading 
elms, beeches, maples, and the snow-lov- 
ing conifers, while there was material for 
kindling wood, shingles and wood pulp, 
there was also an appeal to the higher 
imagination. The grand brotherhood of 
trees spoke to him a larger language. 


There was a kind of family life in the 
forest, a living together of the members 
of the family, the young with the old. 


There were venerable trees, looking 
down, perhaps pathetically, on two or 
three or four or five generations of their 
offshoots, or upsprings, and rejoicing in 
this community of generations. Groves 
were in his recollection that were pater- 
nally inclined, had in them the sense of 
home, where the strong arms of sires 
thrust back the north wind from a grow- 
ing company of sons, yet not so strenu- 
ously back as to deny the youngsters a 
wrestler’s chance of winning distinction 
3esides their rooted love for earth, there 
was, especially among the stouter trunks, 
—the elders, and deacons, and choir lead- 
ers of the forest—an uplook, a sort of 
rolling of the eyes at odd times towards 
the stars. They seemed to feel a com- 
munity of interest with the heavens, and, 
on Sundays at any rate, rolled out grand 
anthems to the centuries. There was in 
the writer’s heart real echo of the poet's 
assumption that the groves were God's 
first temples, and yet not wholly built for 
the Sunday edition of the Gospel of Gain. 

With such an obsession, the writer’s 
eyes were glued to the car windows of 


seven separate nations. From England 
where he still heard the north winds in 
the splendid oaks and elms of his early 
home in the back centuries, he crossed 
to the Continent and struck the long bare 
lands of France. Little, lonesome tufts 
of wood of a meadowy mixed variety oc- 
curred, but so far apart that one tuft 
would disappear below the horizon be- 
fore another came in sight. They were 
probably contributory to the little wood 
pile in the backyard, but would hardly 
furnish a sill for a thatched cottage. 
Then there were along the brook courses 
files of single trees, pollarded—that is, 
shaved to the smallest of tufts at the top. 
They followed the streams in their wind- 
ings, yet there could be no song in their 
tops. A lark alighting there after a 
morning carol, expecting to hear in the 
brook song far below an echo of his rhap- 
sody would have been disappointed. 
These ghostly files struck the mind more 
as a forlorn remnant of the wasted youth 
of France, survivors from Napoleon’s 
marching grenadiers, and the writer was 
glad to see the conifers of the Jurassic 
range hurrying up the steep foothills to 
get out of France and escape conscrip- 
tion. 

It was no better in Italy. Hardly a 
tree was admitted free of duty. Every- 
thing was taxed to fill the fig market, to 
round out the even millions of olive jars 
and marmalade pots. There were beau- 
tiful woods in the grotesque benches 
round the choirs of cathedrals where sin- 
ners sat early and late, but the land was 
as bare of religious inspiration as was 
the head of the tonsured priest. There 
were glorious stone pines in the Borghese 
home at Rome and thick-foliaged ilex 
on the Pincian Hill. But the Roman 
barber had been called in. The ilex was 
tonsured ; the stone pine had been dena- 
tured and shaved so that the scars were 
visible quite up to the umbrella top. <A 
fine grove it was still, counting for an 
over-pampered relic of the age of the 
barons. In middle Italy, and especially 
north of the Apennines, the silk worm 
browsed in summer time on the mulberry 
leaf. The grape hung in clusters mile 
after mile on the mutilated boughs of a 
nameless tree, and made a checker-board 
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of the beautiful valley of the Po. If there 
was ever music there, it was the drone of 
the bee. Everything was monotonous to 
the eye educated to the joys of the prime- 
val forest. To the ear every tree seemed 
to chink of the tax gatherer’s box of pen- 
nies. Virgil might have written his 
Georgics there, but those delightful 
idyls which he stole from Theocritus 
could have had no sylvan echo in any 

_part of the fertile valley of the Po. 

In Switzerland, again, there was a 
rush of fugitive pine and larch and chest- 
nut up the mountain side, but the grand 
chestnuts had been caught halfway and 
detained in the service of the table. If 
they showed trunks centuries old, as 
many of them did, it was only as stumps 
that could no longer climb—mere con- 
duits for the chestnut juices to reach 
fruition in younger shoots that would 
‘pay their keep.” 

There were fine groves at Lucerne, yet 
the alert eye soon discovered that they 
had been sown like carrots in straight 
rows for service. Any human inte-est 


to be had in the sight of them was like 
that in a procession of uniformed nuns, 


pretty enough, if one likes uniforms, and 
likes nuns, with their parade demeanor 
on, eyes always to the front, and none of 
that “sweet disorder in a dress” so dear 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind. There was a 
sonorous charm in a particular grove 
when the noon chimes of the good Saint 
Lodegar’s Kirche rang up from the old 
town that dates back to William Tell, if 
William Tell ever was. But every tree had 
been planted by hand. All had grown to 
the same thickness, with the same slen- 
der stem, and every stem seemed under 
obligation to reach the same hight—&88 
feet, as the writer measured them. The 
bells made music among them, and an 
old civilization found its echo—very 
sweet, joyous and soothing on a Sunday, 
but not the wild music of our old forests. 
The regularity, the lining out, the spac- 
ing, the academic treatment of the whole 
grove—and it was a big grove, trailing 
up the foothills of Pilatus—disappointed. 
Nor was it any less disappointing to the 
poetic sense, when the traveler rode for 
two days across Bavaria and Prussia. 
traversing the whole of the German Em- 
pire. Here there were thousands of acres 
black with conifers, all evidently raised 
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for the market ; a thousand acres of four- 
inch trunks densely packed; a thousand 
of six-inch trunks; as many more of 
cight; and there they stopped. Hardly 
a grandfather tree among them all. Then 
they started up again—infant pines, a 
hundred acres of them, packed together 
like the younglings of an infant asylum 
out on apron parade. After them a thou- 
sand acres of boys, all of an age, in dense 
column, suddenly halted on the march 
and rooted. They were halted so that 
the next ten thousand acres might be as- 
signed to as many regiments of young 
trees of the military age, ready to be 
drafted into the Kaiser’s service and cut 
down handsomely in the ranks for the 
good of the Vaterland. Holland and 
Belgium were better. The groves were 
irregular and far more sonorous, being, 
as they were, within the range of the 
winds of the North Sea. The traveler 
began to feel at home among their some- 
what unkempt acres of larch, maple, 
elm and birch. For some days he left 
the car windows and haunted the borders 
of wild lands. 

Within those woods of Arcady 

He chief delight and pleasure took, 

And on the mountain Partheny 

Upon a crystal, liquid brook 

The muses met him every day, 
tho the mountain Partheny was hand- 
made, and not a whit higher than any 
one of the seven hills of Rome. He 
haunted the wood and the mountain and 
recovered in a degree the old time mag- 
ical lilt of his native forests when the 
gale was blowing and he was young. He 
wondered if the landscape gardener and 
the forest commissioner would reforest 
America in the French way, the Italian, 
Swiss or German .way, or would keep in 
the Saxon traditions, and let his descend- 
ants of the third generation, already 
gathering, have some taste of the real, 
the genuine, the old-time Wild which 
Bryant, Cooper and Francis Parkman so 
loved. Or would the chestnuts be ton- 
sured, the holm oaks be clipped, the pine 
be shaved up to the scalplock? Would 
the larch be sown in furrows, the Lom- 
bardy poplars troop over the rolling hills 
in files, following the plow? These ques- 
tions have been burning in his mind ever 
since, and he now hands them over to 
the expert gentlemen who are to reforest 
our hills. 
New Yor« City. 
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The World of Life 


Wuart Dr. Wallace has to say on the 
laws of life and evolution is of so much 
weight that the present volume must at- 
tract great attention. He is not only one 
of the original protagonists of the doc- 
trine of evolution, but it has interested 
him to study the bearing of it on the 
whole question of religious faith and 
theism. He is no materialist like Haeck- 
el, and he is no agnostic like Huxley, 
nor does he avoid the conclusions like 
Darwin. He puts his faith positively 
into the title of his book, and finds in the 
organic life “a manifestation of creative 
power, directive mind and ultimate pur- 
pose.” The World of Life* is an argu- 
ment to prove this conclusion from ani- 
mal and vegetable life. 

Fully two-thirds of the work is devot- 
ed to the workings of evolution under 
the principles earlier laid down by Dar- 
win and himself. He still holds to the 
gradual processes of change under the 
survival of the fittest which account 
mainly for the production of the present 
forms of life. He has little faith in 
spontaneous appearances of new forms; 
and the notion of rapid changes under 
Mendelian development does not ap- 
prove itself to him. In a most interest- 
ing way, and with more than a hundred 
illustrations, he treats of the floras and 
faunas of the world, of ‘variation of 
forms and the laws of increase, of color- 
ation of birds and insects for protection 
or recognition, and of the geological 
changes which in past ages have been 
active agents in hastening the produc- 
tion of new forms of life. 

All this is developed with a view to the 
main purpose of the book, which is real- 
ly theistic. At present it is the physicists 
and biologists, rather than the profes- 
sional theologians, to whom one must 
look for the defense of natural theology. 
and Dr. Wallace is one of the chief of 
these. No theologian can afford to fail 
reading this book. Natural theology 
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must base itself on nature, and to stu- 
dents of nature they must go. As in the 
Middle Ages every physician was said to 
be an unbeliever, so for many years it 
has been thought that the student of na- 
ture had got rid of God. But there have 
always been, from the beginning of Dar- 
winism, stout defenders of theism, such 
men as Hugh Miller, James D. Dana 
and Asa Gray. There came a wave of 
unbelief, or agnosticism, with Huxley 
and Spencer, and concluding with 
Haeckel, but the tide has now turned; 
and Dr. Wallace has never been of their 
number. 

The seven last chapters are given to 
elucidating what is the real purpose of 
the work. The argument is, that in all 
the processes of life and evolution there 
has been not only the action of mere 
chemical forces, but also a constant di- 
rective impulse which has guided growth 
in the individual plant or animal, and in 
its progressive development. He finds 
in the sudden appearance in nature of 
the feathered wings of the primitive 
bird, so different from the reptile from 
which it sprung, adapted to a different 
life, so wonderfully fitted for movement 
in the air, a proof of some directive 
force, which we may call God. Equally 
he takes the case of the transformation 
of the insect. It is a worm, feeding on 
leaves. It becomes stationary as a 
chrysalis, and then all its parts dissolve 
into a pulp; then this pulp begins to pro- 
duce an entirely different kind of a crea- 
ture, a butterfly with gauzy wings and 
glorious colors, which no longer creeps 
but flies. In this transformation he sees 
some directive power which is not of it- 
self, nothing chemical, and which guides 
it. He takes the same course of reason- 
ing with the protoplasm of the cell, 
shows its amazingly complicated chemi- 
cal constitution, and asks how these vari- 
ous atoms were led to combine in such a 
definite way. He insists that this is not 
the effect of the mere attractions of 
atoms or molecules for each other, but 
that there is also a real vital principle 
which we call life, and that some intel- 
ligent power must have guided all these 
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processes. He complains that biologists 
have been content to note the successive 
movements and changes, as in the fer- 
tilization and development of the cell of 
an egg, but have stopped there, and have 
not asked what made these atoms start 
off in new directions and create new 
organs. Why out of the common and 
identical blood do there start to grow in 
the spring the enormous horns of the 
stag, or why when the bird moults do 
the elements in the blood hurry off to 
build new feathers, just the right one in 
the right place, strong wing feathers, 
soft feathers for warmth, and the feath- 
ers on the two sides just matching each 
other in shape, size and color? There is 
some directive force, very wise, abso- 
lutely constant and universal. Dr. Wal- 
lace stoutly resents the contempt of 
materialistically monistic biologists, who 
can see in all this mere chemical atoms 
acting in their own way, and he dis- 
covers above them the spiritual directive 
intelligence of God. Further than this, 
he does not hesitate at length to argue 
that man is the crown of the kingdoms 
of life, and that all this directive impulse 
was meant to look forward to him, and 
that animals and plants are provided for 
his comfort, and that suffering and death 
itself are part of a wise purpose. These 
chapters are very suggestive. 

We would add that the vigor, the 
breadth of knowledge, and occasionally 
the consummate force of Dr. Wallace's 
style, contemporarv as he is of Darwin, 
are more than one could expect from a 
man in his eighty-ninth year. Mind is 
not all matter. 
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French Revolution 

Republic 
cherish 

French history and institutions will wel- 

come and regard as a happy omen of 

our day the publication of two new 


THosE who the study of 


works about France: a translation of 
Aulard’s already famous political history 
of the Revolution’ and Bracq’s volume 
on the Third Republic.2 The former is 
from the pen of perhaps the most pro- 
found and tireless student of the Revo- 
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lution that the modern school of history 
has produced. He is, however, no mere 
dry-as-dust annotator of documents, nor, 
speaking in the language of a contem- 
porary Illinois judge, does he pretend to 
ignore as a scholar what he knows and 
feels asa man. M. Aulard is liberal and 
democratic in lis sympathies, and to him 
the French Revolution is not a reign of 
terror but a long series of halting meas- 
ures by which popular government, to 
the good of all mankind, was got under 
way. His frank purpose he puts for- 
ward in his preface: it is to write the 
political history of the Revolution from 
the point of view of the origin and de- 
velopment of Democracy and Republican- 
ism. To do this he has brought under 
survey the pertinent events of the period 
from the calling of the Estate General in 
1789 to the establishment of the Empire 
in 1804. He writes upon such themes as 
Democratic and Republican ideals at the 
opening of the Revolution, the middle 
class and the people, the formation of the 
radical parties, the flight to Varennes. 
the meeting of the second assembly 
(1792), the fall of the monarchy, the 
Republic, the several constitutions of the 
revolutionary age, parties and their prin- 
ciples, the several revolutionary govern- 
ments, religious problems, and_ social 
classes. There is a thoughtful combina- 
tion of the chronological narrative with 
a connected account of ideas and institu- 
tions so that one who has even forgot- 
ten his outline of the momentous fifteen 
years covered by the work can follow M. 
Aulard with little effort—certainly with- 
out that effort required to keep pace with 
Carlyle’s rushing periods and elusive al- 
lusions. The tangled skein is further 
straightened out by the chronological 
tables and biographical notes which ac- 
company each volume. Whoever has 
put aside for the time military, diplo- 
matic and financial matters and desires a 
clear, readable story of the political 
ideals and achievements of the Revolu- 
tion will find M. Aulard’s book the best 
thing in the English ‘language on the 
theme. It will certainly find a place in 
everv library to which men and women 
with an interest in history turn for sound 
and helpful guidance. It is a pity that 
we have no such a work to bridge the 
history of France from 1804. 
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Meanwhile we are grateful for a be- 
ginning at this end—for M. Bracq’s re- 
view of the Third Republic. This author 
has attempted, he tells us, to gage the 
great political experiment of France dur- 
ing the last four decades and to take an 
inventory of the constructive and re- 
formatory work of the Republic. Hap- 
pily we have in M. Bracq, as in M. 
Aulard, a temperate and sympathetic 
author who would defend the fair name 
of the Republic without being blind to 
many faults. He shows without bom- 
bast how great have been the achieve- 
ments of France in social reform, letters, 
art, education, industry and science since 
the disaster at Sedan, and no one can 
rise from these pages without having a 
profounder respect for that nation which 
so many sciolists would treat as deca- 
dent. Ministries have changed with 
lightning rapidity but wise, humane and 
progressive legislation has gone on in 
spite of the vicissitudes of party politics. 
Under the Third Republic, for example, 
the judiciary has been authorized to take 
children away from vicious parents, and 
the legal status of women has been 
raised. “Women may now study and 
practise law or devote themselves to any 
science or art. The legal and social 
progress has been such that Mme. Curie 
has become a professor of science at the 
Sorbonne and occupies one of the fore- 
most chairs of French higher educa- 
tion.” French scholars have adorned 
with their labors every branch of learn- 
ing: Gide in economics, Tarde in sociol- 
ogy, Berthelot in chemistry, Poincaré in 
mathematics and philosophy, De Coul- 
anges and Lavisse in history, and so on 
—a mighty roll could be made of schol- 
ars whose achievements are counted 
among the precious possessions of man- 
kind. On the score of morals our author 
is emphatic: “Never have moral consid- 
erations so determined French philo- 
sophical thought, and never were there 
so many books written on morals or on 
the moral aspects of education, of poli- 
tics, philosophy and sociology.”” French 
education, far from being atheistic, em- 
hodies elements of religious instruction 
that would not be tolerated for an in- 
stant in the secularized schools of the 
United States. Finally there is the 
vexed and vexing question of the 
Church. M. Bracq is firm here; he says 


in a forthright way that separation was 
inevitable, and in line with the world’s 
advance. This volume is prayerfully 
commended to the Teutonized universi- 
ties of America. 

& 


The Old Testament in the Light of the An- 
cient East. Manual of Biblical Arch- 
eology. By Alfred Jeremias. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition, 
revised and enlarged by the author, by C. 
L. Beaumont. Edited by Rev. Canon C. 
H. W. Johns. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xxx, 352; 
=. 223. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $7. 

The German author is a scholar of 
distinction in the Oriental field, and the 
original volume, here expanded by the 
printer into two volumes, is one of the 
best works to introduce the biblical stu- 
dent into the mysteries of Babylonian 
comparative literature. We wish now 
that the English publishers of the ‘‘Theo- 
logical Translations Library,” of which 
these are vols. xxviii and xxix, would 
add to the debt we owe them by giving 
us Gressmann’s “QOrientalische Texte 
und Bilder zum Alten Testamente,” and 
they would thus give us pretty much all 
the old textual material, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Syrian, Moabite or Palestin- 
ian, with all the important pictured mate- 
rial to illustrate the Old Testment. To 
the reader of these two volumes the least 
valuable portion will be the first chap- 
ters, devoted to the argument to show, 
after Zimmern, how much of the Baby- 
lonian, and so even the Hebrew, religion 
was derived from the ideas on the heav- 
ens, and particularly the zodiac and the 
calendar. When the author passes into 
the discussion of the creation story and 
the times of Abraham, and so thru the 
Old Testament, the wealth of illustra- 
tion and information is large and valu- 
able, altho the reader need not accept 
what is occasionally said as to the astral 
relations of Abraham and other biblical 
patriarchs. We particularly call atten- 
tion to the numerous illustrations from 
ancient art, altho we may mention that 
the little monument given in Fig. 44 is 


not genuine, and that the one given in 


Fig. 57 is not in the British Museum, 
but in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
and that some of the half tones, Fig. 
161, for example, are less distinct than 
in the German edition. In ii, p. 316, for 
“Hivites.” read Horites. 
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Brazenhead the Great. 
lett. New York: 
Sons; $1.50. 

We think we have outgrown the “tell- 
me-a-tale’” period of years till Mr. Hew- 
lett comes along with this swaggering 
extravaganza of brawn, villainy and 
honor, which holds our interest now 
quite as firmly as did the equally mar- 
velous tale of “Jack-the-Giant-Killer” 
some years previous. We must confess 
that we like Mr. Hewlett’s earlier style 
better than that he has adopted of late. 
To be able to tell a brave tale that con- 
ceals no problem and nourishes no moral 
in this day and generation commends it- 
self as a flower would that grows up 
amid tares. It had begun to look as if 
novelists had lost the art of romancing 
happily upon a zephyr of imagination 
without flying in our face at the last mo- 
ment with some “vital truth.” The time 
of this story, like that of all good stor- 
ies, is indefinite and unlimited, begin- 
ning somewhere during the tyranny of 
the hunchback of Milan and ending with 
a flourish during the Mortimer rebel- 
lions in England. Brazenhead the Great. 
the central figure of the adventures told 
in these pages, appears before us like the 
fond recollection of an heroic illusion. 
To meet again a hero of herculean stat- 
ure and strength with a taste for knav- 
ery, robbery and battle and.a fondness 
for love and romance, who is generous 
to the unfortunate and hostile to the 
powerful, who picks his teeth with a 
dagger and sharpens them with a file, 
who has fierce mustachios and beetling 
brows—to meet such a one is like re- 
turning home after a long absence in 
strange and curious countries. 


By Maurice Hew- 
Charles Scribner’s 


ss 


Potash and Perlmutter. By Montague 
Glass. Garden City, New York: Dou'le- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20. 

Potash and Perlmutter’s cloak and suit 
wholesale house has been known to the 
readers of the weekly magazines for 
some time, and the partners are men 
whom it is a delight to know. Their 
English is that of the recently natural- 
ized alien, their ethics are those of a 
business prize-ring; the customer who 
deals with them needs his eyes open and 
a full set of canines; yet they have a 
sense of honor all their own, they are 
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kindhearted, even generous at times, and, 
altho their language in speaking of each 
other is often condemnatory, and of a 
lurid picturesqueness of invective, we 
know all the time that they are really 
good comrades as well as partners, and 
honestly fond of each other. As Morris 
Perlmutter sagely remarks at the close, 
“Actions speak louder as words.” 


& 
Finland as It Is. By 
F. R. G. S. 
Co. $1.50. 
The author of Finland as It Is is an 
industrious journalist, but a careless ob- 
server. He misses as much as he gets. 
The unfortunate part of this habit is 
that thru a book like this some innocent 
travelers may be led astray. The pres- 
ent volume might as well be called “ Fin- 
land as It Is Not.” Mr. De Windt has 
the knack of turning out a readable 
book, but there is no evidence that he 
knows much about his subject or that he 
wastes much time verifying his refer- 
ences. He takes his readers on a pleas- 
ant, comfortable journey thru this beau- 
tiful and picturesque land. His itinerary 
for a holiday is not bad; but any holiday 
in Finland is bound to be interesting. 
Mr. De Windt saw enough of the coun- 
try to give his readers some notion of 
its rare beauty and charm, but he didn’t 
trouble to absorb atmosphere, acquaint 
himself with conditions or familiarize 
himself with the character of the people. 
Some of the illustrations from photo- 
graphs are good. 


Harry De Windt, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 


English Literature in Account with Relig- 


ion: 1800-1900. By Edward Mortimer 
— Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Inasmuch as religion deals with the 
highest interests, ideals and aspirations 
of man, and literature at its best must do 
the same, the two will always be, as they 
always have been, closely related in their 
subject matter and terms of expression. 
They engage the attention and inspire 
the thought of individuals endowed with 
the same high order of intelligence, sin- 
cerity and moral devotion. Sometimes 
in defense and as a vehicle of passionate 
expression, and sometimes in bitter an- 
tagonism and revolt, literature finds in 
religion its themes and inspiration, and 
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religion becomes more humanized thru 
literature’s contribution. It is to give 
some account of this objective relation- 
ship and interdependency during the 
nineteenth century that Mr. Chapman 
has written his book. His task leads 
him away on a rather haphazard, easy- 
going kind of venture into various fields, 
sometimes busied with biographical de- 
tails, occasionally dropping into a discus- 
sion of philosophical tendencies, but 
generally engaged in making critical 
surveys and estimates of the literary 
work and influence of the leading lite- 
rary characters in England and America 
during the last hundred years. The book 
has no brilliancy or verve in its style, 
and sometimes its erudition has a pe- 
dantic flavor, but it is filled with happy 
characterizations and always moves, 
even if it is in a gossipy way, in distin- 
guished circles of thought, literature and 
life. 
s 
Brother Copas. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.20. 


We generally term Mr. 


Quiller- 


Couch’s style whimsical and let it go at 


that. But, after all, this is but a sort of 
dodging word, which does not express 
our surprise that a man can write a 
really tedious book which yet holds our 
interest. For, whatever may be said of 
this author’s previous works, in Brother 
Copas he has given such latitude to his 
characteristic style that the reader be- 
comes at times confused by a multitude 
of details. Mr. Quiller-Couch, in a note 
to the reader, says that the intent of this 
book is “to express something of that 
correlative scorn which must come soon- 
er or later to every man who puts into 
practice his faith in his fellows and in 
their capacity to treat life as a noble 
sport.” The story, in brief, is of the life 
of the inmates of St.-Hospital-by-Mer- 
ton, in England, or the “College of 
Noble Poverty,” according to the author, 
and more particularly of Brother Copas 
and Brother Bonaday’s little daughter. 
Sut this author is not one to go quickly 
at his story. He rather makes of it a 
literary sampler, at which he begins very 
daintily, with a careful precision that will 
permit of no haste. He first works a 
horder as appropriate to the central fig- 
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ures of his sampler as the wall of Troy 
would be to a Hector dragged at chariot 
wheels. It is a border of scholasticism 
and theological broils, which as it grows 
in complexity of pattern threatens the 
central figures till the author finally 
evolves in the course of his embroidery 
the text, “And a little child shall lead 
them.” 
& 

Fenella. By H. L. Stuart. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

The author of “Weeping Cross” has 
produced another notable novel in 
Fenella. The heroine is charming and 
Mr. Stuart has the gift, which is rare 
among novelists, of conveying her charm 
to the reader. It is often fatiguing to 
look at a heroine thru the author’s eyes, 
and to take his word for her fascinations. 
Promptly we fall in love with Fenella. 
She is only a little dancer, with a vocab- 
ulary limited to “about three hundred 
words,” not a bit intellectual, not always 
refined, but so gentle, loving and un- 
selfish that we are her partisans from the 
very first. “All the fairies were at her 
christening, even to the fairy Gratitude, 
who, I hear, is not often asked out nowa- 
days.” We get a clear image of her 
dark beauty, of her dramatic power as a 
dancer, and of her loveliness as a sweet- 
heart, as well as of her goodness—a 
true-hearted woman. 

as 
Pay Envelopes. By James Oppenheim. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25. 

One might expect the book Pay 
Envelopes, by James Oppenheim, to treat 
of the salaried class as well as the wage- 
earning class, for both look forward to 
Saturday night; nevertheless, nearly all 
the chapters are devoted to the laborer in 
mill, mine and factory. Lafcadio Hearn, 
in one of his “Japanese Letters,” con- 
gratulates the Latin lands that 
“they have not developed that awful thing, an 
industrial center, as the English and the Amer- 
icans have—the industrial center, whose blood 
is steam, whose nerves are steel—devouring 
the weak, consuming the strong—the machine 
in whose cogwork each man knows himself 
caught and doomed to whirl forever.” 

Mr. Oppenheim has seen the horror and 
the pity of this machine, and unlike 
Hearn, has undertaken to render it. He 
is more than commonly successful in all 
but his representation of character. He 
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neither individualizes his work people 

nor makes them plausible. But the cog- 

work—how real it is to him and to his 
reader ! 
s&s 

The Feeding of Crops and Stock. An In- 
troduction to the Science of the Nutrition 
of Plants and Animals. By A. D. Hall, 
M. A., F. R. S. 12mo, pp. xvi-298. New 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The author is the director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, in 
England, the most famous agricultural 
experimental station in the world, where 
experiments have been carried on scien- 
tifically for nearly a hundred years. 
There can be no better authority than 
- the present author, and at Rothamsted 
more important agricultural discoveries 
have been made in the way of the value 
of manures, rotation of crops, etc., than 
anywhere else. Such a chapter as that 
on “Artificial Manures and Fertilizers” 
would be of very great value to any in- 
telligent farmer. The relative im- 
portance and use of the three great 
manurial elements, ammonia, phosphor- 
us and potash, is admirably explained, 
showing which is of the most importance 
under varying conditions. Much has 
been said of late as to the power of 
leguminous crops to fix nitrogen, and the 
chapter on this subject is very instruc- 
tive. For the cultivator of the land 
who raises crops or animals such a 
work as this cannot be too warmly 
recommended. 

& 

The Territorial Governors of the Old 
Northwest: A Study in Territorial Ad- 
ministration. By Dwight G. McCarthy. 
ltowa City: State Historical Society of 
Iowa. 

Mr. McCarthy's brief survey of the 
administration of the old Northwest in 
its various territorial forms is useful, if 
not especially inspiring. In Western his- 
tory the same temptations have stood in 
the path of writers that have so often 
tripped up the historians of New Eng- 
land. These latter have often been 
unable to resist the allurements of the 
discovery, Plymouth Rock, and the Revo- 
lution, and have overlooked all the nor- 
mal life that lay between. So the histo- 
rians of the Northwest have founded 
Marietta and fought at Tippecanoe with- 
out letting their writings illuminate the 
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less spectacular development of the re- 
gion in its transition from frontier to 
Statehood. Mr. McCarthy gives consid- 
erable unity to the history of the North- 
west for two generations as he traverses 
the common ground of the ordinance of 
1787, St. Clair and Harrison, and ex- 
ploits the newer field of Cass, Mason, 
Doty and Dodge. The book is beauti- 
fully printed and the bibliography is use- 
ful. 
& 
The Legacy. By Mary S. Watts. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.20. 
Readers who admired Mary S. Watts’s 
story, “Nathan Burke,” last year, will be 
interested to know that her new novel is 
equally well conceived and decidedly 
more interesting. The title, “The Leg- 
acy,” does not refer, as one might sup- 
pose, to a fortune bequeathed, nor to any 
heirloom with a dark and tragic history, 
but to a little, crooked, lifted smile paint- 
ed upon the lips of a dead and gone 
grandmother who was beautiful and bad. 
Apparently it was the red quotation 
marks, indicating heredity, which dis- 
played itself here and there in her de- 
scendants, and which was especially un- 
corked in the latent character as well as 
in the obvious likeness to her of her 
greatgranddaughter, Letty Breen, the 
heroine of this book. And the story 
closes with this question which Letty 
asks herself and which every reader will 
answer according to his own wisdom and 
understanding: “Am / a good woman— 
a bad woman? I do not know!” For 
our part, we think she was a_ super- 
naturally good one, and a naturally bad 
one—a definition that might well fit al- 
most any particularly admirable charac- 
ter. But read the story for yourself. It 
is worth it, not cheering, but enlighten- 
ing, like any faithful gospel of life. The 
author humors you with few pleas- 
antries. .She has a singular virtue in the 
use of words, and now and then a wit as 
devastating as that famous jawbone of 
an ass. You will bear the marks of it 
upon your own consciousness by the time 
you have finished the tale. Letty is a 
silent, satirical, but very clear mirror, 
held up before “Everywoman.” And 
“Everywoman” is apt to find the story 
biographical in one or more particulars. 
altho, of course, she will not admit it. 


New 
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Literary| Notes 


...-An acting version of The Antigone of 
Sophocles, in the English translation of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Edward Harry, comes to us 
from the Robert Clarke Co. (Cincinnati; $1). 
This version does not attain enkindling nobil- 
ity of line. 


....A popular edition of Rev. J. Hamlyn 
Hill’s translations of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
has just been brought out in Edinburgh 
(Scribner’s, $1.25 net) under the title of The 
Earliest Life of Christ Ever Compiled from 
the Four Gospels. It is supplied with notes 
and a short, serviceable introduction. 


....From McClurg we receive two volumes 
by Charles F. Lummis; My Friend Will and 
The Gold Fish of Gran Chimiu (75 cents 
each). The first is a story of the pluck that 
wins out in the face of tremendous difficulties ; 
its scene the New Mexico plains; the second 
has for its background picturesque Peru. 


....From the press of The Biglow & Main 
Co., N. Y., comes The Mission Hymnal (35 
cents). It is the first hymn book of Gospel 
Hymns, combined with Standard Church 
Hymns, ever published for use in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church with its official sanc- 
tion. It contains the words and music of 
many of those favorite old hymns whose fame 
will never die. 


....By Fell and Dale at the English Lakes 
is a new book about Cumberland by Rev. H. 
D. Rawnsley, published at Glasgow by Mac- 
Lehose, but imported by the Macmillan Co. 


($1.75). The writer’s fund of interesting 
comment upon this district of England is in- 
exhaustible, and the new volume, with its 
delightful illustrations from photographs, is 
more than welcome. 


....The Register of Porto Rico for 1Ig10, 
prepared under the direction of Hon. M. Drew 
Carrel, Acting Secretary of Porto Rico (San 
Juan: Bureau of Supplies, Printing and Trans- 
portation) is a bound volume of 328 pages, 
illustrated from photographs and maps. A 
great deal of official and historical informa- 
tion and no little commercial and agricultural 
data are to be found here. 


....One of the sanest and most helpful dis- 
cussions of health and hygienic problems will 
be found in The Nervous Life (Sturgis & 
Walton; $1) by Prof. G. E. Partridge, Ph. D. 
The author holds that the causes of most of 
“the modern ills of the nervous life are part 
and parcel of the order of events,” inherent in 
the conditions of a progressive civilization. 
For the proper alleviation of these ills people 
need, he suggests, little more than increased 
knowledge and common sense. 
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....4 Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms 
(Lippincott; $5) by John S. Bumpus, Hon. 
Librarian of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
is a work embodying a good deal of curious 
and scholarly information about the history 
and use of terms connected with the architec- 
ture and worship of cathedrals. The alphabetic 
order is observed and the author gives 
usually the corresponding Greek, Latin and 
French terms, but the discussions are almost 
entirely confined to topics connected with the 
Established Church of England. 


....James Hosmer Penniman’s Making the 
Most of Books (Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen & Co.) is a slim volume of 99 pages, with 
chapters on such subjects as “The Miracle of 
Books,” “How to Use Books,” “Cultivating 
the Memory,” “The Abuse of Books,” ete. 
Most of what Mr. Penniman writes has been 
said before, and said just as well, and there 
is a dryness about his style that some will 
term sententious. In spite of all this, Mak- 
ing the Most of Books is a volume which, 
placed in the right hands, may very well bring 
forth good fruit. 


....Our chief criticism of the French au- 
thor who signs herself Pierre de Coulevain 
is that she is almost intolerably long-winded. 
Her /sle Inconnue now makes its appearance 
in English—and in spite of the fact that Alys 
Hallard has made an excellent translation the 
defects of the original—egoism one of them— 
remain obvious enough. Yet the French tour- 
ist is a clever observer of things Britannic, 
and her book had so much success in France, 
some years ago, that we see no reason why it 
should not please a great many American 
readers too. (The Unknown Isle. By Pierre 
de Coulevain, author of “On the Branch.” 
Cassell; $1.35.) 

....In H. DeVere Stacpoole’s Patsy (Duf- 
field; $1.20) we have another example of this 
sprightly novelist’s good-natured and enter- 
taining style. The book gets its title from the 
name of a tousled-headed youngster, the 
gamekeeper’s son, who enters the service of 
an old peeress and grasps the opportunity 
to save more than one situation. There is a 
love story of course—but what is best is the 
liveliness of it all and the picturesqueness of 
the not too subtly rendered characters. Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, in her Tales of Irish Life and 
Character (McClurg; $1.75) is less sprightly 
indeed, but makes even more of the genius 
loci and of Irish manners, so refreshingly 
unhackneyed. 


....For many years Prof. Flinders Petrie 
has worked among the ruias of Egypt, exca- 
vating, studying and describing the remains of 
the ancient civilization of the Nile Valley. 
Few have become more familiar with the long 
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buried treasures of that wonderful land, In 
his new volume on The Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Egypt: (McClurg; $1.75) Professor 
Petrie utilizes his large stores of knowledge 
and presents an abundance of evidence from 
his camera to illustrate and describe the char- 
acter and development of work done in Egyp- 
tian art. Altho one might question the valid- 
ity of some of the author’s definitions and 
deductions, his discussions are always stimu- 
lating, and the half-tone reproductions, one 
hundred and forty in number, nut only make 
clear his theories, but form a very attractive 
feature of the book. 


....l1f any more argument were needed to 
show the unwisdom and weak foundation of 
the claims made for The Historic Episcopate 
(Westminster Press; $1.50) the careful pres- 
entation of the subject given by Prof. Robert 
Ellis Thompson would surely meet the de- 
mand. The matter would be of little inter- 
est to those outside the limited circle of faith- 
ful believers in its divine prescription, except 
that it acts as a great obstacle to Church 
union. Prof. Thompson has devoted many 
years to a study of the question and his book 
following the historical method of treatment 
is scholarly, dignified and ironic. It is to be 
hoped that it may do much good by putting 
accurate knowledge into the place of blind 
prejudice on both sides of this ancient con- 
troversy. 


....Coleridge was an unusually fecund let- 
ter writer; almost 1,200 of his epistles have 


been preserved. A good many of these— 
some 219—furnish the basis of Biographia 
Epistolaris, “Being the Biographical Supple- 
ment of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 
with Additional Letters,” edited by A. Turn- 
bull (London: G. Bell; New York: The Mac 
millan Co.; two volumes, $1 each). The 
editorial work is done skilfully and abstain- 
ingly, and the letters themselves, collected 
from various sources, are indeed the best 
record of the personality. Coleridge lacks 
charm as a correspondent, it we compare 
him with Cowper, with some of his contem- 
poraries, and with one or two later comers; 
but there is no mistaking his erudition, high 
seriousness and critical force. 


....The Aran Islands have been annexed 
by the literary historian only very lately: that 
is, since John Synge visited them and made 
himself at home on their bleak rocks and in 
the huts of their almost unbelievably simple 
cottagers. Synge’s account of the islands and 
their interesting population has recently been 
reviewed in this department, and we called at 
tention to the fact that the Irish dramatist 
found in them plots and characters for more 
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than one of his masterly plays. The natives 
are among the poorest of the Irish people, 
living for the most part by agriculture prac- 
tised in the stoniest of fields, and by fishing. 
For some years they have been unable to pay 
rates and taxes to the Galway County Coun- 
cil, under whose jurisdiction they live. The 
council has now made arrangements for a 
police expedition to descend upon the island 
ers and compel them to pay tribute, and a 
steamer has been chartered to land one hun- 
dred armed constables on the islands. The 
people say they are fully prepared to prevent 
a landing. They are also preparing to bar- 
ricade their beehive huts. 


....Only keen powers of observation and 
extended acquaintance with life in the Turk- 
ish empire could serve as a background for 
such a book as that of Lucy M. Garnett on 
the Turkey of the Ottomans (Scribners; 
$1.50). The various races and their charac- 
teristics are described, the new political or- 
ganization of the empire is reviewed, and the 
religious and social customs, so varied in dif- 
ferent sections and among neighboring popu- 
lations, often antagonistic to one another, are 
carefully delineated. Miss Garnett gives an 
extended account of the system of education 
and the development of agriculture, writes 
intelligently of army reform and home-life in 
the provincial towns, and does not neglect 
such subjects as folk-beliefs and country 
amusements. The illustrations present viv- 
idly many phases of the life described in the 
text. 


....Every one familiar with the facts knows 
that the conditions of medical practice open 
the way for unlimited temptation to abuses 
which bring discredit upon the protession and 
entail untold suffering upon humanity. Not 
every physician, however, is willing to ac- 
knowledge or openly proclaim that human 
weakness has led so large a number of his 
fellow practitioners into evil ways as does Dr. 
Norman Barnesby in his Medical Chaos and 
Crime (Mitchell Kennerley; $2). But in tak- 
ing the public into his confidence and exposing 
some of the reprehensible practices indulged 
in by many physicians even of “reputable” 
character, Dr. Barnesby makes a strong attack 
on an outgrown system of medical ethics 
which counsels secrecy and mystery in all pro- 
fessional things, and argues courageously for 
social conditions which would present fewer 
temptations to laxity and wrongdoing. Most 
of the abuses cited relate to surgery, and it 
seems possible that they could be largely cor- 
rected by well-organized supervision. The 
most effective remedy will be more knowledge 
on the part of the laity, and this book will 
contribute its share to this desirable end. 
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..Miss Anna Chapin Ray’s new novel A 
oman with a Purpose. (Little, Brown; 
$1.25) deals with the cure of a man-of the 
drink habit and the cure of a woman of the 
habit of wilful uncharitableness. 


.Master Christopher, by Mrs. Harry de 
la Pasture (Dutton; $1.35), differs from most 
novels of the day in having an ending that 
quite. satisfies the reader’s sense of justice; 
the property in the right hands, the villainess 
foiled, and eminently suitable marriages and 
deaths. 


.. The reader will find in Non-Church-Go- 
ing (Revell; $1) the opinions of thirteen 
prominent English ministers and laymen as 
to the reasons and remedies of the decline in 
church attendance. They all agree as to the 
existence of the evil; they agree fairly well 
on the causes of it; but they are far from 
agreeing on how the condition can be im- 
proved. 


..Until we dipped into Lieutenant How- 
ard Payson’s Boy Scouts of the Eagle Patrol 
and Boy Scouts on the Range (Hurst & Co.; 
50 cents each) we had supposed the Red In- 
dian of juvenile fiction dead and perhaps bur- 
ied. But he is resurgent—on the Arizona 
plains; tho only to bite the dust once more, 
while revolvers crack and rifles bark (or do 
they spit?). 


.A book of solid proportions on the Dry 
lly, might at first be taken for an entomo- 
logical monograph, but on opening the pages 
it is discovered to be an exhaustive treatise 


on the fly for the fisherman’s tackle. Figures, 
colored plates and half tones profusely illus- 
trate the text, and we venture to say that 
there is little left unsaid on the subject. (E. 
P. Dutton; $5.) 


..The American Book Company has 
brought out the second part of Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve’s great work on the Syntax of Classical 
Greek ($1.50). The veteran scholar has had 
so far the aid of Prof. Miller, who furnishes 
most of the material on the “Article” in this 
volume, but he announces that what remains 
of his original plan he hopes to ‘have pub- 
lished in outline without further assistance. 


.Whether or not one accepts in full his 
interpretations, Mr. Joseph Wicksteed’s book 
on Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job (Dut- 
ton; $2) is a significant contribution to the 
man of writings about the symbols and who 
has been the subject of so many writings in 
late years—writings scarcely less mystical and 
mysterious than his own. Chesterton would 
have us accept Blake as a practical-minded 
man with feet of clay: the present critic would 
have us see in him an illustrator whose de- 
signs, no less than his words, stood for defin- 
ite ideas which it is his own task diligently 
to translate for the uninitiated. 
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..Mr. F. A. Myers indulges in some very 
plain speaking when he discourses on the un- 
favorable environments and unintelligent meth- 
ods of race culture under which The Future 
Citizen (Sherman, French & Co.; $1.20) of 
our country is being produced. The author 
ranges over a great variety of subjects from 
race suicide to socialism, from mental inheri- 
tance to child labor, but he always has some- 


thing to say worthy the attention of serious 
readers. 


..From Dutton we receive Cities of 
Southern Italy, by Augustus J. C. Hare, edi- 
ted by St. Clair Baddeley ($1.75). Like the 
other Hares, the book is a valuable supple- 
ment to more businesslike guides, princi- 
pally because of its sense and representation 
of the literary background; but just why there 
should be printed the quite inadequate notes 
on hotels, etc., we cannot see. These notes 
should be extended or abandoned. 


..In The Call of the New Era (American 
Tract Society; $1.25) Rev. William Muir 
traces with considerable skill and effectiveness 
the manifestations of the missionary spirit in 
various epochs of Christian history. With 
this as a background, he portrays the urgency 
in the present crisis for redoubled zeal in mis- 
sionary enterprise and in all efforts of the 
Church looking toward unity and efficiency 
both at home and abroad. 


....Dr. William M. Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book is standard; it has been re- 
printed more than once, and is issued now 
again, the two columes in a single, thick, 
handsome volume, suitably illustrated, and 
provided with maps. Dr. Thomson was for 
many years a missionary in Syria and knew 
the customs of the people as few have known, 
and the book is a rich and trustworthy treas- 
ure house of illustrations of Bible manners 
and customs. It belongs in every library 
where the Book is loved and studied. (Har- 
per & Brothers; $2.40.) 


..Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine makes a sig: 
nificant departure from his accustomed paths 
in the most recent of his “Life Books,” en 
titled The Land of Living Men (Crowell: 
$1.25). Leaving the specifically individual 
and inspirational he delves into social and 
economic conditions and problems making a 
strong plea for the government ownership of 
public utilities and monopolies, and for the 
general use of the initiative, referendum and 
recall, as a means of checking poverty, up- 
lifting the working classes, and furnishing 
equal opportunities for all. While the ideas 
and arguments of the book are not new they 
are put in a fresh and stimulating way. 

..Not many are so well equipped to speak 


with confidence on various Aspects of Islam 
(Macmillan; $1.50) as Prof. Duncan B. Mac- 
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Donald,- whose new volume is a welcome ad- 
dition to the published series of Hartford- 
Lamson Lectures on the religions of the 
world. His scholarly attainments in the fields 
of Arabic Literature and History, his experi- 
ence as a traveler in Mohammedan countries, 
and his work as a teacher have made it possi- 
ble for Prof. MacDonald to write interesting- 
ly and accurately on those aspects of Islamic 
life and culture which most concern mission- 
ary workers and students of religion. 


....We have from Funk & Wagnalls vol. 
x of the new Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, which will be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes. This volume ranges 
from “Reusch” to “Son of God.” It thus in- 
cludes special articles on the Roman Catholic 
Church, written by competent Catholics and 
sets forth the doctrines and worship of the 
Church, and also its position as to parochial 
schools and the use of the Bible in the public 
schools. In these articles the position of the 
Catholic Church is clearly but not polemically 
given, and deserves consideration. Other 
titles included are “Revelation,” “Rimmon,” 
“Ritualism,” “Russia,” “Sabaoth,” “Sabbath,” 
“Sacrament,” “Sacred Music” (very full), 
“Sacrifice,” “Samaria,” “Samson,” “Savonarola,” 
“Schleiermacher,” “Science, Christian” (ap- 
proved by Mrs. Eddy, followed by other crit- 
ical articles), “Second Advent,” “Semitic Lan- 
guages,” “Serpent Worship,” “Sin” and 
“Slavery.” We repeat previous commenda- 
tions of this admirable work ($5). 


..In the highly desirable 
Pater’s works in course of publication by 
Macmillan appears a volume of Miscellaneous 
Studies, essays in literary and art criticism 
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($2). There are examples both of the writ- 
er's early and of his late manner. Nothing 
is more interesting than this consummate 
stylist’s notable appreciation of a style which 
contrasts violently with his own. “Mérimée 

was not a man who used two words 
where one would do better,” he writes, “and 
he shines especially in these brief composi- 
tions which, like a minute intaglio, reveal at 
a glance his wonderful faculty of design and 
proportion in the treatment of his work, in 
which there is not a touch but counts. That 
is an art of which there are few examples in 
English.” Again: 


“The merits of Pascal’s style, indeed, 
French langvage itcelf, 


as of the 
still is to say beau coup de 
choses en peu de mots; and the brevity, the discern- 
ing edge, the im assioned concentration of the lan- 
guage are here one with the ardent immediate appre 
hensions of his spirit.” 

The phrase of a Mérimée, of a Pascal, is ul- 
timate; but one feels that the love of the 
artist is for the portrait, the idea, or the 
truth, rather than for either tools or tech- 
nical effect. Pater, too, works for the final 
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expression of the idea, but did he not always 
almost fatally want something of severity fu: 
his own language—as decoration and enrich- 
ment ? 

& 
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OUR MUCK-RAKING DEPARTMENT—HORRIBLE CON 
DITIONS DISCOVERED IN OUR LEADING RES- 
TAURANTS. 

By Buster Brown Smith. 

The other day I was strolling quietly along 
Fifth Avenue, wondering how I should ad 
vertise the magazine, and incidentally earn 
enough to take another flyer in the stock mar 
ket, when I caught sight of a large, fat man 

ahead of me. 

I recognized him at once as a leading head 
waiter. By his walk I knew that he had been 
eating red cabbage. Where had he got it? 
In no other place but the market. What did 
this mean? Simply that he was getting a 
rake-off. This reflection led me to follow 
him. The results are given herewith. 

The restaurants of New York are reeking 
with graft. I say reeking advisedly. I know 
what I am talking about. I have a reputation 
behind me and in front of me—such as it is- 
to sustain. 

There is not an honest palm room in New 
York. 

An instance: 

Last week the price of Southern-grown as 
paragus in the open market was reduced five 
cents a bunch. What happened? Every palm 
room in New York added twenty-five cents 
to the price of each portion. 

Who got it? 

It is the same with carrots, parsnips and ice 
cream. This, however, is nothing. I am 
coming to something big. Read on. I get 
ten cents a word, and you mustn’t stop or m) 
reputation will be ruined. 

The waiters are in a conspiracy. Last week 
I saw a lady from Jersey City—a kind-heart- 
ed, open-faced lady, who never did any harm 
to any one, thrown out of one of our leadin: 
pal rooms. 

Why? 

Simply because she hadn’t engaged a seat 
there three months before. 

Another woman—an upper Fifth Avenue 
woman — sailed by and_ pressed — actually 
pressed—a five-dollar bill into the hand of the 
head waiter. 

What was the result? 

It is this phase of our national life that av 
pals me. It makes me ask, What will the 
end be? It fills me with a sickening sense of 
unrest. 

In the next installment T shall deal with th: 
rake-off on salads. SMITH 

_Note by the Editor: Since Mr. Smith hega: 
his articles our circulation has doubled—na: 
trebled. The nation awaits with breathle: 
interest what he has to disclose in the nex! 
issue. In the meantime there are a few shares 
of stock in this magazine which we will scl! 
for almost nothing. We do this because w: 
want the public interested with us in the gran! 
work of uplifting the nation —Life. 
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Reciprocity with Canada 


Art last, the bill to enforce the agree- 
ment for tariff reciprocity with Canada 
has been passed by the Congress of the 
United States, and passed without any 
of those amendments that were offered 
and pressed by legislators whose purpose 
was to kill it. The adoption of any one 
of these suggested additions would have 
been fatal. All were rejected in the Sen- 
ate last week by majorities of about four 
to one, majorities. including many who 
would vote for them if they should be 
brought forward as distinct and separate 
propositions, but who clearly perceived 
the insincerity, selfish motives and sinis- 
ter designs of their advocates. The 
work on this side of the boundary is 
done. There have been obstruction and 
delay at Ottawa as well as at Washing- 
ton, and Canada’s Parliament has not yet 
been permitted to vote upon the agree- 
ment. It is known that if final action 
should be taken it would be favorable. 
3ut obstruction may compel the Govern- 
ment to lay the issue before the people 
at a new election. The result of such 


a test can be predicted with confidence, 
for we believe the agreement has com- 
mended itself to a large majority of Can- 
ada’s voters. 

Here the most formidable opposition 
has been that of agriculturists who were 
misled. Advocates of unjust and exces- 
sive protection assured them that they 
would suffer greatly by the removal- of 
the present duties on grain and other 
farm products imported from Canada. 
These false teachers were aided in hid- 
den ways by the agents of lumber and 
paper trade combinations that were 
enabled by other duties to extort high 
prices from the American people. They 
were also greatly assisted by insurgent 
Senators who had repeatedly in public 
addresses argued in favor of reciprocity 
and had, in the tariff debate of 1909, as- 
serted that the duties on grain and other 
farm products were ineffective. The evi- 
dence of their inconsistency has recently 
been held up before the people. Their 
purpose was to prevent confirmation of 
the agreement because it was the work 
of a President whom they disliked. 

We do not believe our farmers will be 
hurt by this reciprocity. In our judg- 
ment the entire country and the Ameri- 
can people as a whole will be benefited 
by it. Assuming that the selling prices 
of our farm products would be reduced, 
these Senators have urged that compen- 
sation should be given to the farmers by 
amendments providing for the free ad- 
mission of Canadian manufactured 
goods. If it were true that in justice 
they should have compensation in a re- 
duction of the prices of manufactures, it 
could not be obtained in that way. Com- 
pared with our own, Canada’s manufac- 
tures are small and weak. They have 
been created and sustained by the pro- 
tection of tariffs or the stimulation of 
bounties. Free trade with the United 
States in manufactures would crush 
them out of existence. Could our farm- 
ers gain anything then by imports of 
manufactures from Canada? If they 
ought to have compensation, with respect 
to manufactures, for this reciprocal re- 
moval of duties on farm products— 
which we do not admit—they can obtain 
it only by downward tariff revision af- 
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fecting imports of manufactures from all 
parts of the world. 

The full economic effect of this reci- 
procity cannot be exactly measured. 
Probably it will not perceptibly reduce 
the cost of living in our country. It will 
tend, however, to prevent an increase of 
the cost, to steady prices of food, to 
make the cornering of supplies more 
difficult, to restrain the greed of certain 
combinations, to promote conservation 
of our forests, and to aid the people of 
both countries when a crop is short on 
one side of the boundary and abundant 
on the other. The need of such equali- 
zation of differing harvests is shown at 
the present time with respect to hay. 
We have only two-thirds of a normal 
crop; Canada’s crop is notably fine and 
heavy. And so at Chicago they are ai- 
ready using hay imported from Canada. 
But they must pay the tariff duty of $4a 
ton. There should be no such duty. 

The greatest benefit to be enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of both countries will be 
derived from the removal of many of the 
irritating trade barriers, 3,000 miles 


long, which have excited more or less ill - 
feeling between two peoples so closely 


resembling each other in intelligence. 
standards and aims. 

To Mr. Taft must be given credit not 
only for making the agreement but also 
for effectively promoting the approval of 
it by the people and by Congress in his 
public addresses. Whether he sought 
thus to break the malign political force 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff revision 
blunder, or was guided only by the prin- 
ciples of broad statesmanship, he should 
have been followed and supported by his 
party. There should have been a Repub- 
lican majority for the bill in the Repub- 
lican House, and the Republican major- 
ity in the Senate should have passed it 
before March 4. Then this tiresome 
special session would have been avoided. 
But the number of Republicans who 
have voted against it, in the Senate as 
well as in the House, exceeds the num- 
ber counted on the other side, and so a 
majority have exprest their disapproval 
of the most memorable achievement of 
the President whom their party elected. 
This is a political blunder that deserves 
to be classed with the Payne-Aldrich re- 
vision. 
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America’s Interest in the Mo- 
rocco Question 


Since the European press, especially 
of London and Paris, continues to refer 
to the United States as deeply concerned 
over the Morocco situation and likely to 
take an active part in the settlement of 
the difficulties, it is well to consider in 
how far our interests are involved. 
Theoretically the United States, as sig- 
natory to the Act of Algeciras, has as 
much to say about it as any of the Pow- 
ers; practically it seems to us that there 
is no sufficient reason why the United 
States should interpose in the negotia- 
tions now going on. In 1906, when, to 
adopt the amusing phraseology of the 
Act, His Majesty the Sultan ot Morocco 
invited, in the name of the omnipotent 
God, the rulers of the world to counsel 
together and advise him how to reform 
his administration while maintaining his 
sovereignty and independence, the integ- 
rity of his state and economic liberty, the 
President of the United States was one 
of the invited advisers, for our country 
had taken part in the previous confer- 
ence over Moroccan affairs in 1880. But 
in signing the convention, our repre- 
sentatives, Henry White and Samuel R. 
Gummere, appended a stipulation similar 
to that used at The Hague, to the effect 
that the United States did not thereby 
depart from its traditional policy of non- 
interference in European affairs and 
assumed no responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

Our representatives were instructed at 
the start to look out for two things: that 
equal commercial privileges were insured 
to all nations and that the Jews in Mo- 
rocco received proper protection. In 
the Senate the question was brought up 
by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, who op- 
posed any participation.in the confer- 
ence. . Senator Spooner, in defending 
the Administration, replied that the 
American delegates were not to vote on 
any question, but merely to attend in 
order to see that the interests of the 
United States were not neglected. It 
was generally assumed at the time that 
Senator Spooner made this statement on 
authority of the President, but this ap- 
parently was not correct, for the Amer- 
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ican delegates, or, rather, President 
Roosevelt himself, took a very active and 
on the whole salutary part in the pro- 
ceedings. For indeed the sixty-four dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who spent the first 
three months of the year in the hotel of 
the sleepy old Spanish city had little to 
do except to make formal motions and 
register protests, for the real negotia- 
tions were carried on directly between 
the capitals. President Roosevelt ig- 
nored all intermediary ministers and ex- 
changed telegrams directly with Kaiser 
Wilhelm at critical moments, both before 
and during the conference, tho, as to the 
number, dates and tenor of these tele- 
grams there was much discussion in the 
German and French press in the spring 
of 1907. According to Andre Tardieu, 
whose large volume on “La Conférence 
d’Algesiras” is the best authority we have, 
the active support given to France by 


Mr. Roosevelt was one of the deter- - 


mining factors in the defeat which Ger- 
many suffered at the conference. At 
times, however, his assistance was em- 
barrassing to France, as when he urged 
that all of the ports should be policed by 


a mixed French and Spanish force, on 
the ground that a division of the ports 
between different Powers would tend 


toward the partition of Morocco. This 
would have interfered decidedly with the 
French plans, particularly in regard to 
Casablanca, which has since become 
practically a French port. 

It is reasonable to suppose that M. 
Tardieu, in interpreting the motives of 
President Roosevelt, exaggerated his an- 
tagonism to Germany and the apprehen- 
sion felt by our Government over the 
German imperialistic policy. The ques- 
tion, however, was raised in the United 
States Senate at ‘the time whether the 
acquisition by Germany of Casablanca 
or some ,other Moroccan port would not, 
in view of German colonization in Bra- 
zil, imperil the Monroe Doctrine. The 
question naturally arises again, now when 
Germany holds the harbor of Agadir, a 
better port than Casablanca and still 
nearer the Brazilian coast. But to ex- 
tend the Monroe Doctrine to the other 
shore of the Atlantic would be going too 
far, and, as to the alleged danger to the 
security of the Panama Canal, how could 
we object to Germany at Agadir and not 
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to lrance at Casablanca, Spain at La- 
rache and Great Britain at Gibraltar? 
Our commerce with Morocco is now in- 
considerable—about a third of 1 per cent. 
of the total imports—but if that country 
is “Europeanized” by whatever nation or 
nations, it will doubtless increase our 
trade so long as we can have a fair 
chance at it, The French occupa- 
tion of Algeria and Tunis has been 
of great commercial benefit to us. 
Our humanitarian sympathies are in 
no way involved in the fate of 
Morocco, as they were in the par- 
tition of Poland and the oppression of 
the Armenians. The people of Morocco 
will never be any more divided than they 
are now, nor be under a government 
more useless and unjust than the present. 

There is only one factor in the prob- 
lem with which we are directly con- 
cerned, and that is Liberia. Asa colony 
of American negroes, founded by Amer- 
icans under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, it has always beeri under our pro- 
tection and we cannot consent to having 
it made a pawn in the diplomatic game 
now going on. It is repeatedly referred 
to in the current discussions as having 
been given to Germany by France, or to 
France by England, or otherwise thrown 
in as boot in some territorial trade. It 
has been elbowed by its neighbors on all 
sides, until it was nearly crushed out of 
existence, and its troubles are not yet 
over. The last number of the Liberian 
Register is full of complaints of French 
aggression. The boundary commission 
of 1907, in spite of the protests of the 
Liberian Government, fixed the boundary 
line on “the right bank of the Cavalla 
River until the sea,” instead of mid-chan- 
nel, as is customary. It was understood 
that the Liberians were to have the servi- 
tude of free navigation of the river, but 
instead the French have shut out their 
boats so they have no access by water 
to the hinterland of their own country. 
But now that the United States has re- 
cently reasserted its protectorate over Li- 
beria by sending a commission to arrange 
its difficulties it ought to be understood 
by the European Powers that they must 
leave it out of consideration in their dip- 
lomatic deals. 

Apart from this, however, we have as- 
sumed no obligations and possess no in- 
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terests that involve us in the Morocco 
question. President Taft is more of a 
“stay-at-home body” than his predeces- 
sor, and it is probable that he will avoid 
participation in the negotiations as far as 
he can. His efforts for peace take the 
form of securing new arbitration treaties 
rather than acting as arbitrator. We 
are glad that in the crisis of 1906 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was able to do something 
toward bringing the European Powers to 
an acceptable compromise, but nothing 
in that action obligates us to renew our 
active interposition at the present time. 
Consequently we venture to question the 
very positive statement of the Echo de 
Paris that the United States has notified 
Germany that the establishment of a Ger- 
man naval base on the Moroccan coast 
would be calculated to compromise 
American interests to a serious extent; 
that the American Government would 
regard this as dangerous to the security 
of the Panama Canal and a direct men- 
ace; and that therefore the American 
Government has adopted the British 
point of view and is prepared to support 
it in concert with the British Govern- 
ment. 
st 


Attorney-General Wickersham 
as a Sociali:t 


It was a long step towards Socialism 
that Attorney-General Wickersham took 
in his address to the Minnesota State 
Bar Association. He madethe startling 
suggestion—he did not absolutely ap- 
prove it, but he looked favorably upon 
it—that the time might be near when 
our Government will fix the prices of all 
commodities distributed by interstate 
commerce, the price of which is set not 
by competition but by combinations of 
capital that control production. He said, 
and he said truly, that the era of com- 
petition is passing, or past, and with it 
must go the political economy based on 
competition, and why not the legislation 
based on the old political economy? 

The number of products of manufac- 
ture which are now made under trust 
control has come to be enormous. The 
escape from competition, and the substi- 
tution for it of co-operation, is a phenom- 
enon of the last few years. In his testi- 
mony before the congressional committee 
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investigating the Sugar Trust Mr. John 
E. Parsons, who was counsel for the 
Havemeyers, declared that it was in 
1887 that he organized the competing 
sugar companies into the Sugar Refiners’ 
Company, for the purpose of eliminating 
competition. It was the beginning of 
that successful phase of the holding trust, 
even anterior to the Standard Oil com- 
bination. So new, so late is the appear- 
ance of practical monopoly, and the dis- 
appearance of competition. 

And combination cannot be prevented 
by any legislation. It has come to stay. 
It is a necessity of advancing civilization. 
Competition is industrial war, and is 
wasteful like the wars of nations. Laws 
may be passed forbidding a holding com- 
pany, or that one company shall own an- 
other, or that companies shall pool their 
products or agree on prices, or parcel out 
the territory they control, but there are 
other ways to do the trick and always. 
will be, the easiest being the ownership 
of stock in two or more companies by the 
same persons or interests. Economy re- 
quires combination, but it gives power 
which needs to be held under restraint. 

There always was sporadic and tem- 
porary local monopoly, but now we have 
it permanent and covering the country 
or the world. Was the price of steel fixt 
at the late conference of American and 
European manufacturers? They say no, 
but they admit what the public will sus- 
pect to be the same thing. In the old 
times there were very drastic laws 
against monopoly, and governments set 
the price of wheat as against the wheat- 
sharks. We have been taught that this 
was bad political economy, but it was 
necessary for the saving of human life 
endangered by starvation, for man is 
more than money. But now one Attor- 
ney-General reminds us that where there 
is no competition the Government may 
have to step in and fix prices to prevent 
robbery of the people by those who hold 
the full supply of what the people must 
have. 

We say that the proposition ap- 
proaches socialism, but we do not mean 
thereby to condemn it. The Post Office 
is in the line with socialism, an immense 
business carried on by the Government, 
and others forbidden to compete. The 
public school is socialistic, and so are the 
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public highways that have supplanted the 
toll roads. The ownership and operation 
of the canals and railways in Europe and 
Japan is a step toward socialism. There 
is much to be said for public ownership 
of railways as well as of other roads by 
the nation, and Mr. Bryan has urged 
that they be owned by the States thru 
which they pass, an obvious absurdity 
which he has not repeated of late years. 
Postal banks are socialistic and were op- 
posed as such by private banks. Equally 
what we all want, the postal telegraph 
and the postal carriage of express matter 
is socialistic. We ned not fear the word, 
for we all want a measure of it, altho we 
may be afraid of the word, which 
sounds fearsome to many. 

What Mr. Wickersham anticipates is 
that with the passing of competition in 
the manufacture of no matter how many 
products, the Government will have to 
control by a commission and to fix the 
prices. This is what has already been 
done with the railroads, because in the 
nature of the case competition is usually 
impossible. The Government, thru its 


commission, approves or disapproves or 


fixes rates. What is done for a non- 
competing railroad may be done also, he 
suggests, for sugar, or oil, or steel, or 
tobacco, or wood pulp, or beef. Why 
not? 

To be sure, the Government does not 
own the railroads, and still would not 
own the manufacturing plants. But 
what is ownership? When a man, or a 
company, loses partial control of what 
he holds, has he not lost ownership in 
part? Is not the right of control a large 
part, and the only valuable part, in the 
ownership of an object? When the 
Government takes on itself the right to 
control the price of anything sold. such 
as a railway ticket or a gallon of oil, then 
the Government has assumed to that ¢x- 
tent the rights of ownership. The fixing 
of price is a right of ownership, and 
when our Government shall assume the 
right to fix the price at which the manu- 
facturers shall sell oil or steel, it will be 
tantamount to its becoming part owner ; 
and full ownership would be socialism, 
an end toward which we have been fast 
approaching in these last years; and the 
trusts which have been consolidating 
ownership and control have been a chief 
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factor in the steady growth of socialistic 
policy. 

Be it observed that what we have said 
above has no relation -to the Socialist 
party or parties. That is another matter. 

& 


Molded Lace 


Goop news comes to us from Lyon, by 
the way of Consular Report No. 165. A 
machine has been invented for manufac- 
turing net and lace, the liquid material 
being poured on one side of a roller and 
the fabric being reeled off on the other 
side. One factory is now producing a 
thousand yards a day, and the process 
seems capable of indefinite extension 
and application to various sorts of 
woven, knit and reticulated goods. The 
raw material is cotton waste and the fin- 
ished fabric is a good substitute for silk. 
As in the process of making artificial 
silk the cellulose is dissolved in a cupro- 
ammoniacal solution, but instead of be- 
ing forced out thru minute openings to 
form threads, as in that process, the 
paste is allowed to flow upon a revolving 
cylinder which is engraved with the pat- 
tern of the desired textile. A scraper 
removes the excess and the turning of 
the cylinder brings the paste in the en- 
graved lines down into a bath which 
solidifies it. . 

Tulle or net is now what is chiefly be- 
ing turned out, but the engraved design 
may be as elaborate and artistic as de- 
sired, and various materials can be used. 
Since the threads wherever they cross 
are united, the fabric is naturally strong- 
er than the ordinary. It is all of a piece 
and not composed of parts. In short, we 
seem to be on the eve of a revolution in 
textiles that is the same as that taking 
place in building materials. Our con- 
crete structures, however great, are all 
one stone. They are not built up out of 
blocks, but cast as a whole. The reliefs 
and statuary which we are beginning to 
use freely on our buildings are not 
carved by the chisel of workmen, but are 
molded as clay by the artist’s own hand. 
This opens a new field of art, monolithic 
statuary of unlimited size. The big In- 
dian which Lorado Taft has just erected 
on the promontory overlooking Rock 
River, Ill., was made by pouring. instead 
of chipping, and five hundred barrels of 
cement were used in its consiruction. 
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Lace has always been the aristocrat 
among textiles. It has maintained its 
exclusiveness hitherto by being based 
upon hand labor. In no other way could 
one get so much painful, patient toil put 
into such a light and portable form. A 
filmy thing twined about a neck or drop- 
ping from a wrist represented years of 
work by poor peasant girls or pallid, un- 
paid nuns. A visit to a lace factory, 
even to the public rooms where the 
worn-out women were not to be seen, is 
enough to make one resolve never again 
to purchase any such thing made by 
hand. But our good resolutions do not 
last long and in time we forget the 
strained eyes and bowed backs, or, what 
is worse, value our bit of lace all the 
more because it means that some poor 
woman has put her life and health into 
it, netting and weaving, purling and 
knotting, twining and twisting, throwing 
and drawing, thread by thread, day after 
day, until her eyes can no longer see and 
her fingers have become stiffened. 

But man is not naturally cruel. He 
does not really enjoy being a slave 
driver, either of human or animal slaves, 
altho he can be hardened to it with 
shocking ease if there seems no other 
way of getting what he wants. So he 
usually welcomes that Great Liberator, 
the Machine. One reason for the popu- 
larity of the automobile is because the 
pleasure of swift motion is unalloyed by 
the sight of horses being whipped to 
speed and jerked about by the jaws. 
Then, as we pass the field of grain, how 
our hearts rejoice to see the farmer 
riding triumphant on his scythe-armed 
chariot over the land where his father 
wielded the cradle with his aching arms. 
The open door of a power house on the 
street always attracts a group of passers- 
by, and no wonder. It is an inspiring 
sight, a glimpse into a Utopia, a vision 
of ideal labor condition; this clean, 
spacious: room, quiet save for the whirr- 
ing of the flywheel or the purring of the 
dynamos ; the engineer sitting reading a 
paper and getting up occasionally to 
‘ook at a dial, take off a chart, record a 
reading, use an oil can or turn a stop- 
cock. This is what has replaced the 
treadmill and the galley slave, the strain- 
ing and tugging of hundreds of thou- 
sands of horses. 
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The Machine is not only the Great 
Liberator, it is the Great Leveler also. 
It is the most powerful of the forces for 
democracy. An aristocracy can hardly 
be maintained except by distinction in 
dress, and distinction in dress can only 
be maintained by sumptuary laws or 
costliness. Sumptuary laws are uncon- 
stitutional in this country, hence the 
stress laid upon costliness. But machin- 
ery tends to bring styles and fabrics 
within the reach of all. The shopgirl is 
almost as well dressed on the street as 
her rich customer. The man who buys 
ready-made clothing is only a few weeks 
behind the vanguard of the fashion. 
There is often no difference perceptible 
to the ordinary eye between cheap and 
high-priced clothing once the price tag is 
off. Jewels as a portable form of con- 
centrated costliness have been in favor 
from the earliest ages, but now they are 
losing their factitious value thru the ad- 
vance of invention. Rubies of unprece- 
dented size, not imitation, but genuine 
rubies, can now be manufactured at rea- 
sonable rates. And now we may hope 
that lace may soon be within the reach 
of all, not merely lace of the established 
forms, but new and more varied and in- 
tricate and beautiful designs, such as the 
imagination has been able to conceive, 
but the hand cannot execute. 

2 
The Human Element 


THE scientific journals are again dis- 
cussing the relative importance of the 
material and the human element as fac- 


tors in the causes of fatal disasters. Ac- 
cording to an official statement issued by 
the New York & New Haven Railroad 
Company, the recent accident at Bridge- 
port, in which fourteen persons were 
killed and fifty or more were injured, 
was the fault of a negligent engineer. 
At the pomt where the accident occurred 
express trains switch over from an in- 
side to an outside track, for the purpose 
of drawing up, whenever stops are made. 
at the passenger platforms of the 
Bridgeport station. Engineers are under 
orders to slow down at this crossover to 
fifteen miles an hour. The derailed train 
took the switch at sixty miles an hour, 
running by danger signals as well as ig- 
noring regulations, 
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The engineer was found among the 
dead, and we can only guess what ailed 
him. He may have been merely reck- 
less—some engineers are—or the strain 
ff a heavy day’s work and the severe 
heat, from which we all were suffering 
at that time, may have unfitted him for 
his duties. But, however that may be, 
the public cannot accept the easy-going 
shifting of responsibility, to which rail- 
road companies are notoriously prone 
under these circumstances, and we con- 
gratulate our valued contemporary, The 
Scientific American, on the intelligent 
and candid discussion in which it points 
out that this human element of uncer- 
tainty can and ought to be eliminated 
from railway operations. 

For many years the most important 
progress that has been made in railway 
operations so far as it concerns the safe- 
ty of the traveling public has consisted 
in the substitution of unerring physical 
arrangements and mechanisms for 
human perception, memory, judgment 
and fidelity. No human being can possibly 
attain to that inerrancy of action which 
characterizes inanimate mechanism when 


it is properly designed, properly made 


and kept in repair. Automatic signals, 
automatic shut-offs and brake-setting de- 
vices, automatic couplings, and so on, 
daily preclude scores of accidents of all 
degrees of seriousness that would inev- 
itably happen if our sole dependence 
were on the human brain, however con- 
scientious the will and intelligent the 
mind dwelling within it. 

The cross-over problem, as The Scien- 
lific American points out, is perfectly 
simple from the engineer's. standpoint, 
and has already been solved in practice 
by at least one of the principal rail- 
rozads. It is only necessary to take a 
longer distance for the cross-over track, 
so that the angle of deflection from the 
axis of the rails on which the train has 
approached shall be extremely small. It 
can be made so small that the heaviest 
locomotives can safely take the shunt at 
any speed—sixty miles or more—at the 
will of the signal man or the engineer. 
Regulations and the physical or mental 
condition of the engine driver then cease 

be important, so far as this occasion 
is concerned. 


There are other problems of the 
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operation of railways, steamships, mills 
and factories, which, in like manner, will 
ultimately find their perfect solution only 
in correct construction and adequate 
mechanism. The human element can be 
reduced to smaller and smaller propor- 
tions. It cannot, however, be entirely 
eliminated, and operating companies 
must therefore be held to responsibility, 
not only for substituting good engineer- 
ing for fallible human _ instruments, 
wherever that is possible, but also for 
minimizing to the utmost the conditions 
which make the human instrument now 
and then momentarily lose self-control 
or commit fatal mistakes. 

Something has already been done by 
State legislation here and there to pro- 
hibit that unpardonable overworking of 
men under intense strains which is al- 
ways a factor of extreme danger. Such 
prohibitions should be made far more 
drastic and comprehensive. The ways 
and means to prevent heartrending dis- 
asters are perfectly well known to scien- 
tific men—to engineers, physiologists 
and psychologists. We fail to employ 
them because we are far too easy-going 
in our attitude toward that insatiable 
cupidity which places the dollar above 
human life, particularly when it is some 
other fellow’s life that is at stake. 


a 


H. H. Asquith, No. 
10 Downing St., Lon- 
don, England, is un- 
derstood to be in the market bidding for 
material suitable for making peers, de- 
livered in lots of 50 or 100 as needed. 
Here is an exceptional opportunity for 
American capitalists and we are sur- 
prised that attention has not been called 
to it in the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. Hitherto their only chance to 
obtain an entree into the British aristoc- 
racy has been thru their daughters and 
the customs of England unfortunately 
differ from those of China in that en- 
noblement does not confer nobility upon 
the ancestors of the favored individual. 
Altho it is doubtless gratifying to see 
coronets upon the heads of one’s daugh- 
ter and grandchild, it cannot be the same 
as feeling it upon one’s own head. It is 
besides decidedly annoying to a self- 
made man to have to take a back seat at 
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THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE 


a banquet or to be excluded from a coro- 
nation while the lord he has bought for 
a son-in-law goes in free. A contribu- 
tion to the barrel of the Liberal party 
of half the amount usually required by 
a foreign nobleman before he will con- 
sent to marry an American girl, might 
now obtain the coveted title and the other 
half could be invested in a country estate 
with ancestral tombs, armorial bearings, 
hunting privileges, and other necessary 
appurtenances. The minimum amount 
paid in to the party funds by a new peer 
is $25,000, and Americans would of 
course pay more, as they do for every- 
thing in London. By taking Americans 
to fill up the House of Lords Premier As- 
quith would avoid local jealousies and 
the depletion of the House of Commons. 
He would also strengthen the amicable 
relations now existing between this coun- 
try and England, for we on this side of 
the water would be much pleased to be 
relieved of those of our citizens who 


aspire to coronets. 
& 

Westward the star of 
empire takes its way, 
following along the 39th 
parallel of latitude with only slight 
deviations to the north and south. In 
the last ten years it has moved almost 
straight west and more than twice as 
fast as in the previous decade. In 1900 
it was 6 miles southeast of Colurhbus, 
Ind. Its new position, as located by the 
census of 1910, is less than a mile north 
of this point and 31 miles west of it, be- 
ing now 4% miles south of Unionville, 
Monroe County, Ind., or, to put it in 
more geographical language, latitude 39 
degrees 10 minutes and 12 seconds north 
and longitude 86 degrees 23 minutes and 
24 seconds west. The center of popula- 


The Center of 
Population 


<a 
CENTER OF POPULATION, 1790-1910 

tion is far from being the most popu- 
lated center. In fact, when the party of 
surveyors went to drive a stake at the 
exact point, they found it in a gully of 
a thick wood near Salt Creek, reached by 
no road, and a rattlesnake was the only 
inhabitant interested in their proceed- 
ings. What is meant by the center of 
population may be made clear by a crude 
illustration. If we cut a map of the 
United States out of a broad board we 
will find that it can be balanced on a 
point in Kansas, the geographical center. 
But if we make the board thin enough, 
and stick into it 93,402,151 pins in the 
proper places, one for every man, wom- 
an and child, we will find that it balances 
on the pivot of the center of population. 
Or in other words, the center of popula- 
tion is where the capital should be if we 
were anxious to keep down the mileage 
fees of the members of Congress to the 
lowest possible figure. Obviously a man 
in California teeters down the board 
more than a man in Illinois. One reason 
why the center of population has taken 
such a long jump this time is because of 
the rapid growth of the Pacific States. 
The mean center, represented for former 
years on the accompanying map by tri- 
angles instead of stars, is a different 
point, moving more slowly westward. 
Just as many people are to the north of 
this mean center as there are to the south 
of it, and just as many to the east as to 
the west, regardless of their distance 
away from this point. 

& 


A hot wave means some- 
thing serious enough to 
those who live in large 
cities. So far the mass of the people are 
helpless victims, and if life is not Ist, 
still life is hardly worth enduring. It 


The Injury of 
Hot Weather 
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does not follow by any means that go- 
ing to the country relieves one from the 
torrid temperature. From some of the 
_ orchards in Western New York apples 
were gathered that had been literally 
baked on the trees. Thousands of bush- 
els of fruit were loosened on the stem 
and fell to the ground. The oat crop 
and the corn crop over a dozen States 
have been so badly damaged that all esti- 
mates of the year’s production have to be 
reviewed. The farmer and his crops 
scarcely escape the destruction of zero 
weather before they are plunged into 
these scalding periods, which are even 
more unaccountable and the effect of 
which is less preventable. The prices of 
food stuffs move up accordingly ; and the 
problem is a plain one: Are we, with all 
our inventions and discoveries, to remain 
the victims of climate? Undoubtedly a 
great deal more can be done than has 
been undertaken as yet to modify climatic 
conditions, by a judicious preservation of 
shade trees and the use of large electric 
fans in orchards, run by brooks. A mu- 


nicipal cooling system is a simpler affair, 
and is pronounced by experts not only 
possible but economical. 


At least: half 
a million dollars is knocked out of the 
efficiency of New York City whenever 
the thermometer climbs over go degrees. 
This would make the loss from heat for 
a single month at least twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, and this would more than 
pay for a system that would supply cool 
air thruout the city. These problems are 
in the incubating state, but are sure to be 
solved. 

& 

Within the last ten 
Cultivated Rubber years a new plant of 

the highest value to 
modern civilization has been captured 
from the jungle and domesticated. The 
credit of it and, by unusual luck, the 
profit of it also, goes to Great Britain. 
While the Brazilians were bleeding rub- 
ber trees to death, the Governments of 
British Malaya and Ceylon were plant- 
ing them. Now, killing a rubber tree to 
get its latex is as foolish as killing a 
cow to get its milk. The rubber gath- 
erers had to go deeper and deeper into 
the forests of Para in search of new 
trees, and at the same time the demand 
for rubber was increasing rapidly, chiefly 
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owing to its use for carriage and auto- 
mobile tires, which now uses up half the 
world’s product. But the botanists of 
Kew Garden in London had for many 
years been working in co-operation with 
the colonial botanists in the effort to 
acclimate the Hevea brasiliensis, and 
they succeeded in demonstrating its 
practicability in time to keep the price 
of rubber from soaring quite out of 
sight. As soon as it was shown that a 
product then selling at twelve shillings a 
pound could be raised for one, the Ma- 
layan planters rooted up their coffee 
trees to put in rubber. Other tropical 
colonists with more or less promptness 
followed their example. To be sure, 
there are now more rubber plantations 
on paper than there are on land, but 
already the cultivated product amounts 
to more than the wild. There are now 
about 120,000,000 rubber trees on the 
plantations, practically all grown within 
the twentieth century. The value of the 
rubber raised in the Malay Straits and 
Straits Settlements now amounts to over 
$30,000,000 a year. Next comes Ceylon, 
with an annual production nearly half 
as great. There is plenty of land capa- 
ble of raising Para rubber in the Philip- 
pines and in Panama, while within the 
borders of the Unite States proper the 
Guayule plant can be cultivated. This is 
a hairy shrub growing upon the arid 
plateaus of Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, as well as Northern Mexico, 
and yielding a form of rubber useful for 
many commercial purposes. But here 
the same wasteful policy has been pur- 
sued as in Brazil. The plants have been 
pulled up instead of being cut, conse- 
quently it is already extinct in some 
places. 
at 


It is but a few years 
since in Scotland the 
United Church and 
the Free Church joined in forming the 
United Free Church; and so soon there 
is a hopeful plan to unite this strong and 
enthusiastic body with the Established 
Church of Scotland. That would seem 
impossible unless the Kirk should give 
up its privilege of establishment. Com- 
mittees of the two churches are at work 
on the plan of union, which provides for 
a “declaration of spiritual freedom em- 
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in Scotland 
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bodied in the constitution of the reunited 
Church, in such comprehensive terms as 
would include all matters spiritual,” thus 
“free from all external authority other 
than that authority in all matters secular 
from which no institutions or individuals 
could exempt themselves.” It is pro- 
posed that Parliament should acknowl- 
edge such new constitution. In such a 
union care would be taken to preserve 
the historical continuity of the Church 
from its ancient organization; and the 
union would make it the actual as well 
as nominal Church of Scotland, responsi- 
ble for the religious instruction of the 
people. Of course, there would be left 
some Anglicans, Baptists, Wesleyans and 
Congregationalists, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority would belong to the Church 
of Scotland, and the religious condition 
would approach the ideal. 


Mayor Harrison’s new appointments 
to the Chicago Board of Education and 
Library Board are as follows: David M. 
Pfaelzer, representing the Jewish popu- 
lation of the South Side; Harry A. 
Lipsy, representing the Jewish popula- 
tion of the West Side; John C. Harding, 
representing the English; Mrs. John 
MacMahon, representing the Irish; 
Charles O. Sethness, representing the 
Norwegians; James B. Dibelka, repre- 
senting the Bohemians; Henry W. Hutt- 
man, representing the Germans; Max 
Hemus, representing the Danes, and 
Phillip M. Ksycki, representing the 
Poles. In announcing the appointments 
the Mayor declares that he has satisfied 
all of the many races that make up Chi- 
cago’s population. It seems to us that 
he has forgotten one, but this is quite 
natural for the Americans constitute 
such a small and uninfluential component 
of the population that they are hardly 
entitled a representative among the new 
members of these Boards. 

. & 

The Rome correspondent of The 
Western Watchman reports a full inter- 
view with Abbot Gasquet, head of the 
Papal Biblical Commission revising the 
text of the Vulgate. We observe this 


important statement attributed to Abbot 
Gasquet : 

“Given the same proportion of work which 
the Commission has accomplished in the past 
continues to be maintained in time to come, 
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the task shall be finished in about five years. 
When this is done it may be the lot of an- 
other commission to test the accuracy of St. 
Jerome himself.” 


That last intimation is important and un- ~ 


expected. It implies that Jerome’s Vul- 
gate, which the Roman Church has de- 
pended upon, may be corrected on the 
basis of the original Hebrew and Greek, 
thus reducing the Latin from its position 
of authority. 
s 

In a postal card primary conducted by 
The World’s Work 1,505 replies were 
received from the readers of that maga- 
zine, representing all the States in pro- 
portion to. their representation in the 
electoral college. The number of votes 
received for the leading candidates for 
presidential nomination next year was as 
follows: Wilson, 519; Taft, 402; Roose- 
velt, 274; Harmon, 96; La Follette, 91; 
Clark, 45; Bryan, 34. The most striking 
feature of the canvass was that 145 of 
the votes cast for Governor Wilson came 
from former Republicans. 

a 

When the Rev. Anna Shaw was in 
Stockholm at the International Suffrage 
Convention the Norwegian Government 
refused to allow her to occupy the pul- 
pit. In Norway women are allowed to 
vote but not to preach. In most of the 
American States women are allowed to 
preach but not to vote. The inconsist- 
ency is perhaps only apparent, however, 
as the men in each country reserve to 
themselves what they consider most 
worth doing. 


& 

The Chicago City Council is unde- 
cided whether to require all the milk 
sold in the city to be pasteurized or to 
prohibit the sale of pasteurized milk 
altogether. Since this is a case where 
doctors disagree why not take advantage 
of the opportunity to let the people have 
a choice in the matter so long as they 
know what they are buying. Such op- 
portunities are getting rare nowadays. 

ws 

The French papers nowadays are loud 
in their complaint that the extortionate 
demands of the labor unions are raising 
the cost of living to an unendurable 
hight. The latest outrage of this kind 
reported is that the barbers of Paris have 
raised the price of a hair cut to 8 cents. 
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Protection Against Fire 


A RECENT report of a United States 
consul indicates that our cities are far 
behind Europe in protection against fire. 
During 1907 the loss by fire in the 
United States was $215,084,709, a per 
capita loss of $2.54. The expense of 
fire protection was $241,401,442, which 
may be itemized as follows: Excess of 
premiums over insurance paid by com- 
panies, $145,604,362; annual expense of 
waterworks chargeable to fire service, 
$28,856,235; annual expense of fire de- 
partments, $48,940,845; annual expense 
of private fire protection, $18,000,000. 
This annual outlay for fire protection 
amounts to $2.82 per capita, the total 
loss and outlay for the year being $5.36 
per capita. 

A table has been prepared from Gov- 
ernment statistics showing the per capita 
fire loss in 1907 in American and Euro- 
pean cities, classified according to popu- 
lation. The figures show a_ notably 
greater fire loss in this country: 


Population. U. S. Europe. 
CE Seo acddana ue as $2.24 $0.65 
100,000 tO 300,000............ 2.14 0.37 
50000 tO IORG00..........5. 2.47 1.67 
30008 tO 469Sh000.........:.. 3B 0.72 
10000 tO 90,000.........:. 2.37 0.81 
PE ic 6 cd kn cnans 3.47 ee 


The average annual losses of six na- 
tions in Europe, per capita, were com- 
piled from records of varying years and 
the years grouped with this result: Aus- 
tria, $0.29; Denmark, $0.26; France, 
$0.30; Germany, $0.49; Italy, $0.12; 
Switzerland, $0.30. 

The aggregate loss from fires in Paris 
in 1908 was $1,390,413. The cost of the 
fire department, consisting of 1,803 offi- 
cers and men, was about $0.24 per capita. 
The salaries of the force amounted to 
$469,560. The average cost per capita 
in Berlin for the maintenance of the de- 
partment was $0.30, the actual cost of 
the department in 1910 being $609,814. 

These figures are illuminating and are 
well worth the careful study of our city 
governments. When our people and 
legislators awake to the fact that it is 
possible to reduce our enormous fire 
waste by proper precautions, we may 


hope for a better showing in comparing 
our annual fire loss with that of Euro- 
pean countries. 


In a recent bulletin issued by the Pos- 
tal Life Insurance Company, it is an- 
nounced that the Health Bureau, estab- 
lished by the Provident Savings Life, 
will be continued. This provides, among 
other features, for a free medical exam- 
ination of policyholders once a year. The 
bulletin speaks of the evil effects of al- 
cohol, the dangers of pneumonia, and 
then devotes a large amount of space to 
the importance of the proper care of the 
eyes. Ill-health, ascribed to other causes. 
is often due to improper glasses or other 
forms of eye strain. An examination by 
a competent physician will avoid many 
nervous disorders. 

& 

GOVERNOR McGoverN, of Wisconsin, 
has signed a bill authorizing that State 
to engage in the annuity and life insur- 
ance business after next year. The busi- 
ness is to be carried on under the man- 
agement of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, and is to be conducted on the 
same lines as a mutual insurance corpo- 
ration, but at a minimum expense of not 
to exceed $2 per $1,000 insurance. Pre- 
miums are to be calculated according to 
the American mortality table. Annuities 
are to range from $100 to $300, and life 
insurance policies from $500 to $3,000. 


THE fire insurance companies have no 
love for fireworks. Now in addition to 
the discouraging city ordinances in New 
York, the fireworks companies have 
greatly injured their own cause by 
wholesale frauds in arranging Fourth of 
July displays. In some cases the city 
was charged ten times more than the 
regular price. 


AT a special meeting of the Aetna In- 
surance Company of Hartford the legis- 
lative amendment to its charter, permit- 
ting the increase of its capital from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000, was accepted. 
The increase will probably not be made 
for the present. 
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The Year’s Foreign Trade 


In the last fiscal year our exports 
made a new high record, rising to 
$2,048,691,392, and exceeding those of 
1907, the previous record year, by nearly 
$168,000,000. The gain over the exports 
of 1910, amounting to $303,700,000, or 
17.3 per cent., was the largest increase 
ever shown. Imports were less by about 
$29,000,000, or 1.8 per cent., than those 
of 1910. The sum of both the incoming 
and outgoing trade, $3,576,676,000, ex: 
ceeded that of 1910 by $275,000,000, and 
that of the highest preceding year, 1907, 
by $261,000,000. The excess of exports 
over imports, $520,706,304, was greater 
than that of 1910 by $332,000,000, and 
had been surpassed only in 1908, 1901, 
1900, 1899 and 1898. Figures for the 
last sixteen years are given below: 


Excess 
of exports. 


$520,705,304 
188,037,290 
351,090,880 


Year. Exports. Imports. 

1911 $2,048,691,392 $1,527,985,088 
1,744,984,720 —_1,556,043,430 
1,663,011,104 1,311,920,224 


1,860,773,346 
1,880,385 1,078 
1,743,864,500 
1,518,561 ,666 
1,400,827,271 
1,420,141,679 
1,381,719,401 
1,487,764,991 
1,394.483,982 
1,227,023,302 
1,231,482,330 
1,056,903,356 

882,606,938 


1,194,341,792 
1,434,421,425 
1,226,562,446 
1,117,513,071 
991,087,371 
1,025,719,237 
903,320,048 
823,172,165 
849,041,184 
697,148,489 
616,049,054 
764,730,412 
779,724,074 


666,431,554 
446,420,653 
517,308,054 
401,048,595 
469,739,900 
394,422,422 
478,308,453 
664,592,826 
544,541,808 
520,874,813 
615,432,676 
296,263,144 
102,882,264 


is noticeable that there was an ex- 


cess of gold imports amounting to $51,- 
000,000, against excesses of exports in 
the two preceding years, $75,000,000 in 
1910, and $47,000,000 in 1909. Exports 
of breadstuffs have declined steadily, 
falling from $205,000,000 in 1908 to 
$111,000,000 last year. In the same 
period meats and dairy products have 
been reduced from $170,000,000 to 
$125,000,000. The gain has been due 
mainly to cotton and manufactures. 
Cotton exports last year rose to $584,- 
000,000, the highest value ever known, 
exceeding that of the previous record 
vear, 1907, by $103,000,000. The quan- 
tity exported in that year, however, was 


greater by 10 per cent. But the average 
price was only about 10% cents a pound, 
against 1434 in I911. Free imports last 
year, $778,000,000, were a larger share, 
50.92 per cent., of the total than had 
been shown before in sixteen years. 
Dutiable imports, nearly $750,000,000, 
were less by $51,000,000 than in 1910, 
but more than in any other preceding 
year, 1907 excepted. 


Canada’s Cro ps 


MAnItToBA’s Minister of Public Works 
says the Province needs 20,000 harvest 
workers, as the crops beat all records. 
There is a great demand for harvesters 
thruout the three Provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the rail- 
road companies are advertising for 50,- 
ooo. In these Provinces the wheat area 
has been increased this year by 1,200,000 
acres. or about 14 per cent., and from 
the time of seeding the weather has been 
almost continuously favorable. Further 
east an exceptionally heavy crop of hay 
is being harvested. In our own country 
the hay crop is only two-thirds of the 
normal quantity. Hay imported from 
Canada was sold in Chicago last week. 
The duties paid would not have been re- 
quired if the reciprocity agreement had 
been in force. 

wt 

....The National Monetary Commis- 
sion will present its report to Congress 
on December 4. and will then cease to 
exist. 

....The Transvaal’s output of gold in 
June, £2,907,414, was but little below 
that of May, £2,913,734, which was the 
largest yet reported. 

....Several rubber factories in New 
England, employing about 4,500 persons, 
were closed last week for a month, ow- 
ing to lack of orders. 

....The city of Winnipeg has decided 
to buy, for $15,000,000, the entire prop- 
erty of the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
Company, which includes a_ railway 
(with fourteen years of franchise re- 
maining), a power plant and gas and 
electric light works. 








